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Survey of the World 


Mr. Taft has been rest- 
ing at his cottage on the 
coast at Beverly, Mass., 
giving a little time to business that can- 
not be avoided, but getting much recrea- 
tion on the golf links and in automobiles. 
He approved,-last week, the appoint- 
ments of 330 Census supervisors. His 
policy concerning these appointments 
had already been made known. It was 
that in nine surely Democratic States of 
the South there should be an equal di- 
vision. between Republicans and Demo- 
crats, with the condition that no one se- 
lected should be an active partisan, and 
that supervisors elsewhere should be Re- 
publicans, this being the rule in the four 
“debatable” States of Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina. 
As no appropriation for the new Cus- 
toms Court was made, the appointment 
of judges will be postponed. The five 
experts who are to procure information 
to assist the President in enforcing the 
new tariff law will soon be selected. 
Some progress will be made in perfect- 
ing plans for the proposed amendment 
of the Anti-Trust law and a new dis- 
tribution of the duties of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and of certain 
department bureaus. Senator Burton 
and six other members of the National 
Waterways Commission sailed on the 
1oth for Europe, where they will spend 
ten weeks in making inquiries. The 
leading conservative Democrats of the 
State of New York have called a con- 
ference, to be held at Saratoga on Sep- 
tember 9, ‘‘to inaugurate a movement to 
unite the Democrats of New York so 
that they may again form an effective 
and militant party, based upon real Dem- 
ocratic principles.” It is understood 
that the movement is hostile to the lead- 
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Vacation 











ership of William J. Conners, now chair- 
man of the State Committee. The 
Alabama Legislature by unanimous vote 
has approved the proposed income tax 
amendment to the Constitution. Con- 
necticut’s Legislature has deferred action 
until the next session. In Georgia the 
Senate, by a large majority, declined to 
take up the question. Those who oppose 
approval there argue that power to tax 
incomes should be reserved for the State. 


& 


Our existing reciprocal 
Tariff Aftermath commercial agreements 
with foreign countries 
are to be terminated, owing to the maxi- 
mum and minimum provisions of the 
new tariff. Some dissatisfaction is ex- 
prest abroad because it has been deter- 
mined at Washington, owing partly to 
the date of warning notices and to the 
requirements of the agreements them- 
selves, that they shall expire at different 
dates. Thus, the date for France and 
Switzerland is October 31 next, the date 
for Germany February 7, and the date 
for Spain, Italy and Portugal August 7. 
This lack of uniformity permits, and even 
may require, temporary discrimination 
in tariff rates against certain countries 
and in favor of others. Senator Cum- 
mins, of Iowa, a prominent Republican 
insurgent, on his journey homeward 
stopped in Chicago and there published 
a statement. He said: ; 
“The Democratic party has demonstrated 
thoroly its innocuous inability to be trusted 
with the formulation of a tariff law for the 
United States. I do not foresee any serious 
possibility of a Democratic Congressional or 
National victory because of the passage of the 
new tariff law. Any Republican law based 
upon the underlying principle of protection is 
preferable to any Democratic law based upon 
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the principle of tariff for revenue. All Repub- 
licans will fight together when danger of a 
Democratic Congress heaves in sight. In my 
judgment the tariff never again: will be an issue 
between the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties. It is the decisive issue between the two 
well-defined elements within the Republican 
party. It is an issue which must and I believe 
will be settled definitely at the next national 
convention.” 

The insurgents, or progressives, he con- 
tinued, should strive in all local or other 
conventions to place in control men who 
will stand firmly by platform pledges; 
should insist upon the appointment of an 
expert tariff commission, and should call 
from time to time for revision of par- 
ticular schedules. There should be no 
opposition to President Taft. The Sen- 
ator said he was ready to begin a speak- 
ing campaign in support of the policy 
thus outlined. Senator La Follette, in 
an address at Winterset, Ia., on the 12th, 
attacked Senator Aldrich, referring to 
the sugar duties of the Dingley tariff and 
to the combination of trolley railroads in 
and near Providence. Replying to 
criticism in his own State, Senator Dix- 
on, of Montana, who stood with Senator 
Aldrich in the tariff contest, asserts that 
the tariff bill has been misrepresented by 
great daily journals because the duty on 
print paper was not removed. “The 
great metropolitan papers,” he says in a 
published letter, “threatened from the 
start that if we did not single them out 
for special favor in this matter they would 
misrepresent the tariff bill to the country, 
which they have undoubtedly done.” 


ot 


Water Power Sites Addresses made. “ 
: the - National Irriga- 
on Public Lands . : 

tion Congress in Spo- 

kane, last week, directed attention to a 
controversy between Secretary Ballinger 
and Chief Forester Pinchot concerning 
withdrawals of public lands from entry. 
It is understood that while Mr. Ballinger 
was Land Commissioner, before the end 
of President Roosevelt’s term, he was in 
disagreement with Mr. Pinchot on this 
question, altho both supported Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policy for the conservation of 
natural resources. Secretary Garfield 
was in full agreement with Mr. Pinchot. 
When Mr. Ballinger succeeded Mr. Gar- 
field as Secretary of the Interior, the 
course of the Department with respect to 
withdrawals of land from entry was 
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changed to some extent. On the last day 
of his term, President Roosevelt signed 
an order withdrawing about 1,000,000 
acres in Montana and Wyoming, the pur- 
pose of this action being to prevent the 
acquisition of valuable water-power sites 
by great corporations. Under Secretary 
Ballinger’s rule, a few days later, this 
order was rescinded and the lands were 
thrown open for entry. Owing to pro- 
tests, however, small tracts, said fo con- 
trol the power sites, were afterward 
withdrawn again, and certain entries that 
had been made were suspended in order 
that Congress might consider the ques- 
tions involved. In his address at Spo- 
kane, on the roth, Mr. Pinchot did not 
directly attack or criticise Secretary Bal- 
linger, but it was commonly understood 
that what he said was aimed at the Sec- 
retary. He warned the Congress of “the 
eager, rapid, unwearied absorption, by 
the Water Power Trust, of rights which 
belong to all the people.” It is under- 
stood that Secretary Ballinger had de- 
fended his modification of Secretary Gar- 
field’s policy upon the ground that the 
large withdrawals were not warranted by 
a strict interpretation of the law. A 
considerable part of Mr. Pinchot’s ad- 
dress related to this defense, altho the 
Secretary was not mentioned. “To fol- 
low blindly the letter of the law,” said 
he, “without intelligent regard both for 
its spirit and for the public welfare, is 
nearly as dangerous as to disregard the 
law altogether.” Rigid construction of 
the law, he asserted, favored the great 
“interests” as against the people. Ex- 
Governor Pardee, of California, sharply 
attacked the Secretary in _ several 
speeches, giving elaborate statements of 
withdrawals, restorations, entries, etc., 
and asserting that after the reversal of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s last order of withdrawal 
the power sites involved were taken by 
persons representing great combinations 
in the copper and smelting industries. 
This has been denied at Washington. 
where it is asserted that no entries of 
that character were made during the 
weeks in which the entire tract was open. 
The official record appears to be conclu- 
sive on that point. Mr. Pardee’s state- 
ment showed that more than 4,000,000 
acres withdrawn by Secretary Garfield 
had been thrown open by his successor. 
Denial of this has not been published. 
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On the 13th, following the adjournment 
of the Congress, the Department with- 
drew 87,000 acres along the Colorado 
River in Utah, to prevent the acquisition 
of power sites by monopolies. 
& 

The Hawaiian planters de- 
cline to employ again those 
Japanese who were promi- 
nent in the recent strike. They are 
striving to procure laborers in Europe 
and elsewhere, and they hope to end in 
this way the labor domination of the 
Japanese in the islands. A few Filipinos 
have arrived, 750 more have been en- 
gaged, and it is expected that several 
thousand will be induced to take up the 
work which Japanese have been doing. 
Agents of the planters are looking for 
laborers in Portugal, and 250 Russians 
are on their way to Honolulu. The work 
of about 200 Filipinos employed during 
the last two years has been quite satis- 
factory. There are about 70,000 Japa- 
nese in Hawaii. It is expected that 
our new tariff will stimulate the sugar 
and tobacco industries in the Philippines, 
and that the limits of quantity to be ex- 
ported to the States will be reached 
within three years. The Government 
will give to consumers a guarantee that 
the cigars exported were made under 
sanitary conditions. The board which 
has been investigating the mutiny of a 
company of constabulary at Davao, in 
June, has made a report demanding the 
resignations of Captain Platka and Lieu- 
tenant Dunsworth, the dismissal of 
Lieutenant Debelaine, and the reduction 
in grade of Lieutenant Goicouria. The 
board says these officers were either not 
properly qualified for their places or had 
punished privates unjustly. A search 
for lepers has been made in the Philip- 
pines by agents of the Government, who 
have found 2,900 and expect to find 
about 600 more. 


Our Islands 
in the Pacific 


Owing to signs of 


Unrest in Mexico revolt against Fed- 
eral authority in the 
northeastern States of Coahuila and Nu- 
evo Leon, President Diaz has given Gen- 
eral Trevino, of the army, full power to 
deal with the situation there. Miguel 
Cardenas, Governor of Coahuila, was re- 
moved from his office some days ago by 
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the President, but the State Legislature 
has refused to accept his forced resigna- 
tion and by unanimous vote has opposed 
Sefior Pena, whose name was submitted 
for the office by the Government. Gov- 
ernor Cardenas is regarded as a political 
ally of General Reyes, who for some 
years past has been Governor of the ad- 
joining State of Nuevo Leon, and is the 
candidate for Vice-President of those 
who oppose President Diaz and his plan 
for the re-election of Vice-President Cor- 
ral. At the end of last week it was an- 
nounced that Governor Reyes also had 
been removed from office. Troops were 
assembling in the two capitals, Monterey 
and Saltillo, with a view to the establish- 
ment of military rule. The opposition of 
the Coahuila Legislature to Federal au- 
thority is said to be without precedent. 

The Government insists upon the 
substitution of Mexicans for Americans 
so far as practicable in all offices connect- 
ed with the railways which the Govern- 
ment controls. José Randel and 
Thomas Sarabia, leaders of last year’s 
revolutionary uprising, were arrested on 
the 11th in San Antonio. With them 
were taken a supply of rifles and much 
correspondence relating to the move- 
ment, including a list of the names of 
supporters, who are said to be scattered 
about in this country from New York to 
Los Angeles. The letters show that an 
invasion of Mexico from Texas, in Octo- 
ber next, by five armed parties, has re- 
cently been under discussion. 

& 

Acting President Gomez was 
elected Provisional President 
of Venezuela, on the 12th, by 
unanimous vote in Congress, and he has 
the support of the entire Venezuelan 
press. The protocol for a settlement of 
the claims of this country by arbitration 
was accepted by Congress on the same 
day. It was made known on the 13th, 
by the State Department at Washington, 
that a settlement preceding arbitration 
had been reached with respect to the 
claim of the United States and Venezu- 
ela Company, which involves certain 
asphalt deposits. Venezuela pays $475,- 
ooo and takes the property, which was 
covered by a concession granted in 1901. 

Reports from Caracas say that very 
little is left of Castro’s property in Ven- 


Affairs in 
Venezuela 
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ezuela, which was valued at $5,000,000. 
Much of it has disappeared by reason of 
the reorganization of companies in which 
he was interested. For example, he 
-owned shares representing an interest of 
one-fifth in the Cigarette Trust, capital- 
ized at $5,000,000. Not long ago the 
company was sold to one Guerra - for 
$250,000, altho it is said that the shares 
were quoted at a premium. Then a new 
company, from which he was excluded, 
was formed. His interest, which had 
thus been reduced to $50,000, was at 
once attached by the plaintiffs in several 
suits for damages. In a similar manner 
his interest in a navigation monopoly on 
the Orinoco was cut down. A German 
named Hauer, asserting that he had 
bought Castro’s cigarette shares, at- 
tempted to defend his interest in them. 
He has been arrested for promoting a 
revolution in favor of Castro, and it is 
said that papers found in his possession 
warrant the charge. 


& 


The situation in Bo- 
livia before the inau- 
guration of the new 
President, Dr. Eleodoro Villazon, was 
regarded at Washington as critical. It 
was known that Dr. Villazon, formerly 
Minister to Argentina, was of the opin- 
ion that his country should accept the 
decision of President Alcorta concerning 
the territory in dispute between Bolivia 
and Peru, and that the war party at La 
Paz desired to retain in office the retiring 
President, Montes, who had the support 
of the army. But President Villazon 
was inaugurated peacefully on the 12th. 
Diplomatic influence and that of foreign 
business interests had been exerted to 
preserve order. The new President ap- 
pointed a strong Cabinet. Ex-President 
Pando was named for Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. Being opposed because he 
favored acceptance of the Alcorta award, 
he declined the office, which was then 
given to Sanchez Bustamente. In his 
inaugural message President Villazon 
said the award was an unjust one, and 
added : 

“We must proceed circumspectly, and be 
guided by international law and the customs of 
civilized nations in similar cases. I consider it 
right to avail ourselves of the means offered by 
diplomacy to obtain a rectification of the new 


Bolivia and Peru 
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frontier line given by arbitration, thus saving 
the compromised possessions of Bolivia.” 

It is reported that certain supporters of 
the retiring President sought war with 
Peru, expecting aid from Chili and hop- 
ing to gain for Bolivia a bit of coast, with 
a seaport. 

& 

The British Parliament 
is engaged in the consid- 
eration of the South 
African constitution. Some amendments 
are being made, but most of them are ac- 
ceptable to the commissioners and not 
likely to endanger the accomplishment of 
the Union. It is admitted by all par- 
ties that the financial bill of the Govern- 
ment has gained in popularity in the last 
few weeks and it is not probable that the 
Lords will venture to throw it out, much 
as they dislike some of its radical fea- 
tures such as the taxation of the un- 
earned increment. Mr. Lloyd-George 


English Notes 


has been making a vigorous campaign 
for the bill by means of public speeches, 
in which he shows the enormous profits 
gained by the landlords thru the rise in 


the value of real estate due to the growth 
of cities. He takes for his illustrations 
mostly the Dukes of Northumberland and 
Westminster and other members of the 
House of Lords, and these personal at- 
tacks, tho bitterly resented, are undeni- 
ably effective. The sub-committee of 
the Imperial Defense Committee, consist- 
ing of Premier Asquith, the Earl of 
Crewe, Viscount Morley, Sir Edward. 
Grey and Mr. Haldane, which was ap- 
pointed to consider the charges of mis- 
management brought against Sir John 
Fisher, First Lord of the Admiralty, by 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, has 
brought in a report refuting these 
charges. Lord Beresford in his memor- 
andum states that: 

“During the whole of my tenure of the com- 
mand of the Channel Fleet, that force, owing 
to the number of vessels constantly withdrawn 
from it for purposes of refit, has never even 
for a day keen equal to the force which it might 
have to encounter in home waters. During that 
period the fleets in home waters have not been 
organized in readiness for war, and they are 
not organized in readiness for war now.” 

The ‘sub-committee contradicts this in the 
following language: 

“In the opinion of your committee, the in- 
vestigation has shown that during the time in 
question no danger to the country resulted 
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from the Admirality’s arangements for war, 
whether considered from the standpoint of the 
organization and -distribution of the fleets, the 
number of .ships 
plans.” 

The Cunard liner “Lucania” was 
burned at the Huskisson dock, Liver- 
pool, on August 15. For fifteen hours 
the fire raged in spite of the incessant 


efforts of the firemen of the land and sea. 


companies. The whole of the interior of 
the vessel forward of the funnels 
was burned out and it was not 
until the vessel sank in thirty feet of 
water that the fire was stopped. The 
“Lucania” was a sister ship to the “Cam- 
pania,” of 12,500 tons, carrying 1,400 
passengers. She was built in 1893 at a 
cost of $3,500,000, and broke the records 
of her day for the transatlantic passage. 


Sd 


- The strike situation in 
en Sweden is not yet relieved 
. and the issue is still in 

doubt, both parties claiming ultimate vic- 
tory. Accustomed as we are in America 
to regard violence as an inevitable con- 
comitant of an extensive strike the al- 


most complete absence of disorder seems 
most astonishing. No damage to prop- 
erty has been reported until the last few 
days, when a revolutionary branch of the 
Young Socialists procured some dyna- 
mite and attempted to use it to prevent 


the running of street cars. King Gustav 
has driven thru the streets without an es- 
cort, passing before the headquarters of 
the strikers. The precaution has been 
taken, however, to have a division of the 
fleet so placed as to command the royal 
palace. The streets of Stockholm have 
been kept lighted by gas and electricity, 
and street cars are run in Stockholm and 
Gothenburg by the aid of strike-break- 
ers. Foreign steamers bring with them 
their own stevedores for handling their 
cargoes. The capital is again supplied 
with food at reasonable prices. The 
municipal authorities have threatened the 
cabmen with forfeiture of license if they 
do not return to work. The railroad 
men are reluctant to join the strike be- 
cause they would lose their pensions. 
The printers were called. out in the sec- 
ond week and generally responded, altho 
in so doing they violated contracts with 
their employers. The only paper that is 


or the preparation of war 
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published regularly in Stockholm now is 
The Answer, the organ of the strikers. 
The other newspapers got out small edi- 
tions on hand presses, while in southern 
Sweden the papers sent their copy to 
Denmark to be set up and printed. It 
is difficult to circulate them, however, be- 
cause the news vendors refuse to handle 
any except socialistic and labor organs. 
In some industries or localities the 
strikers have gone back to work, but 
there are still about 285,700 strikers out 
of 460,000 workmen of all industries ex- 
cept railroading and agriculture. Some 
also of the farm hands have joined in the 
movement and the Farmers’ Association 
has appealed to citizens of all classes to 
help in the harvesting in order to save 
the crop. 


& 


The Turkish note to 
Greece demanded in 
somewhat  peremp- 
tory language the repudiation of all in- 
tentions to annex Crete. The Greek re- 
ply was conciliatory in tone and professes 
a desire for the most friendly relations. 
It calls attention to the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the Greeks in Turkey with the 
Constitutional party during the recent 
revolution, and the care taken by thé 
Greek Government to avoid any action 
tending to embarrass Turkey during the 
crisis. The Greek Government disavows 
any connection with the annexation 
movement in Crete, but states that it is 
not able to give any assurances as to the 
future of the island because its fate is in 
the hands of the Powers. The Grand 
Vizier, Hilmi Pasha, acknowledges that 
the Greek reply is on the whole accept- 
able, but he demands a more explicit as- 
surance that Greece has no ambition in 
regard to Crete. This, of course, would 
be quite impossible since it is the ardent 
hope of every Greek patriot that the 
Cretans be allowed ‘to come into the 
kingdom. But the Turkish Government 
is under great pressure from within. 
Some of the Young Turks believe that an 
easy and popular foreign war is just what 
is needed to consolidate the Turkish peo- 
ple and relieve the Constitutional Gov- 
ernment of the charge of supineness and 
inability to prevent the territorial -disin- 
tegration of the Ottoman Empiré. Con- 
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sequently they are inclined to sympathize 
with the Albanian revolutionists in their 
efforts to overthrow the Government. 
The army, which is the dominant power 
in Turkey, is eager for war, altho its 
commander, Chefket Pasha, is believed to 
be exerting his influence to pacify the 
spirits of officers and men. The mer- 
chants in several of the Turkish ports 
have inaugurated a boycott against Greek 
goods, as they did against Austria not 
long ago. The chief cause of irritation 
has been the fact that the Greek flag was 
unofficially raised over the fortress of 
Canea as soon as the Powers evacuated 
the island, and guarded day and night by 
an armed body of Cretan volunteers. 
The Cretan Government expelled the de- 
fenders of the flag from the fortress but 
resigned in a body rather than lower the 
flag. The Powers have accordingly re- 
sumed responsibility for the island and 
British, Italian, Russian and French 
ships have been dispatched to Suda Bay 
with orders to remove the Greek flag and 
so obviate the invasion of the island by 
Turkish troops. 


General Marina has now 
forty thousand or more 
troops under his com- 
mand at Melilla and the entire Spanish 
fleet is assembled off the Riff coast to 
give him support, but he has not yet at- 
tempted any advance movement against 
the Moors surrounding him on the land- 
ward side. Two explanations are prof- 
fered to account for his inactivity ; one is 
that he has not yet got so large and well- 
equipped a force as he thinks necessary, 
and the other is that the Spanish plan 
of campaign has been interfered with by 
the Powers. It is admitted that there 
has been an exchange of important diplo- 
matic notes during the week, but their 
character can only be guessed. It seems 
that Spain is in the peculiar situation of 
being obliged to refuse offers to relieve 
her of a job that she would be glad to 
get rid of. Mulai Hafid, Sultan of Mo- 
rocco, who at first turned a deaf ear to 
the request of Spain that he prevent his 
subjects on the Riff coast from attacking 
the Spanish railroads and mines, has 
now offered to take the matter in hand 
and put down the disorder. He has sent 
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General Bagdadi, commander-in-chief of 
the Moroccan troops, to instruct the 
tribesmen to cease hostilities, and he has 
requested General Marina to refrain in 
the meantime from any offensive move- 
ment. The French also manifest a dis- 
position to undertake the task of pun- 
ishing the tribesmen about Melillla as 
they did those about Casablanca. But it 
would be very humiliating to Spain to 
withdraw now just after a humiliating 
defeat or to accept foreign aid in defend- 
ing a post which has been held by Span- 
iards ever since they drove the Moors 
from Spain. Skirmishing has been kept 
up day and night for the past week. The 
Moors cut the telegraph wires and occa- 
sionally the railroad connecting Melilla 
with the outposts to the southward, and 
the landing of supplies and munitions for 
the Spanish troops is rendered difficult 
on account of the incessant firing of the 
Moorish sharpshooters. On the other 
hand, the long-range bombardment of 
Mount Gurugu by the guns of the fleet 
and fort has done little harm because the 
Moors seek protection in the ravines of 
the mountains and the underground pas- 
sages they have constructed. The Moors 
have made attacks upon two of the forti- 
fied islands held by the Spanish on the 
Riff coast, Penon de la Gomera and Al- 
hucemas, but without much effect. 
& 


emphatic 
announcement of 


The Dispute Between Japan’s 


China and Japan her intention to 


proceed at once with the reconstruction 
of the railroad from Antung to Mukden 
without regard to Chinese opposition, 
seems to have gained her point. China 
at once consented to the changing of the 
width of the track from narrow to stand- 
ard gauge, but asked that negotiations be 
resumed on the other points in dispute, 
such as the policing of the line. To this 
Japan promptly returned a conciliatory 
reply, agreeing to reopen negotiations 
at Mukden, altho insisting that the con- 
struction work already begun on the first 
section of the route should continue. 
China at the same time has issued a cir- 
cular note to the Powers stating her side 
of the case in the following language: 


“Japan has sought unjustified aggression. 
Already, in the question of South Manchuria, 
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she has outlined on several occasions the terri- 
torial rights of China, and she is trying to se- 
cure little by little new rights not specified in 


existing treaties. ‘hak 
“In the present case the attack on China’s 


rights is flagrant. China, like Japan, now ad- 
dresses herself to the Powers. She is conscious 
that she has defended not only her own legiti- 
mate rights, but the veritable interests of the 
Powers against the pretensions of Japan. 

“The interest of the Powers is that no one 
shall occupy a privileged position in Manchuria. 
China will continue as heretofore to be in- 
spired by her conscience of right and a spirit 
of fidelity to existing treaties. She refuses to 
grant to Japan the right to place new troops in 
China and exercise police functions in China. 
But in these negotiations China will continue 
to show patience and magnanimity.” 


China objects to Japan’s claim that the 
railroad from Antung to Mukden is on 
the same basis as the South Manchurian 
Railroad from Port Arthur to Mukden 
in regard to Japan’s claims that she has 
the same right to police the railroad from 
Antung to Mukden as she has in regard 
to the South Manchurian Railroad, from 
Port Arthur to Mukden, that is, of main- 
taining guards at the rate of fifteen per 
kilometer. This China refuses to allow, 
as it would mean the permanent addi- 
tion of 4,000 more Japanese soldiers to 
the force which Japan now has in Man- 
churia. The clause in the Pekin conven- 
tion on which Japan bases her claim to 
reconstruct the railroad reads as follows: 
“China agrees that Japan has the right 
to improve the Antung-Mukden Railway 
so as to make it fit for the conveyance 
of commercial goods of all nations.” 
This China asserts does not warrant the 
laying of a new route and widening the 
gauge. Japan contends that when nego- 
tiating the agreement she had in view the 
reconstruction of this railway on stand- 
ard gauge. China disclaims responsibility 
for what Japan had in view. The road 
at present, the Japanese say, is altogether 
inadequate. for commerce, being laid 
hastily during the war when there was 
not time for bridges and tunnels. The 
curves are sharp and the grades steep. 
It requires two full days to make the 
journey of 188 miles from the Korean 
frontier at Antung to Mukden, the capi- 
tal of Manchuria. Travel by night is 
impracticable. Three or four small pas- 
senger or freight cars constitute a maxi- 
mum train and on some portions of the 
line these trains have to be broken into 
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two or three separate hauls. By recon- 
structing the line Japan will be aiding the 
commerce of all nations because the 
journey to Mukden will be shortened to 
ten hours by water and eight by land. 
China protests that an injustice was done 
the people of Manchuria because no 
compensation was ever paid when the 
railroad was built for the right of way, 
which occupied good corn land and vil- 
lage property; also that the owners of 
the land on which the new Japanese city 
of Antung was located received less than 
half its value. The Chien-tao question 
is still the source of mutual recrimina- 
tion between Japan and China. Both of 
them claim jurisdiction over the prov- 
ince, which lies north of Korea, and both 
maintain guards there, who are continu- 
ally coming into conflict over the rights 
of the Koreans and Chinese settled there. 

After the war China was eager to 
cultivate closer relations with Japan. 
Japanese were employed on the Chinese 
railways, electric light and telephone 
plants, in the army and police, in schools 
and colleges, and in many other capaci- 
ties, and the young Chinese swarmed in- 
to the schools of Japan. Now all this 
is changed on account of the antagonism 
and suspicion which are growing up in 
China against the Japanese. Where not 
long ago there were over a thousand 
Japanese employed in China, now there 
are fewer than 400, and some of these 
will be discharged when their contracts 
expire. Three years ago there were 
more than 20,000 Chinese students in 
Japan, now the number is 5,125. The 
Government, which has been supporting 
300 students in Japan, will in the future 
send but eighty-eight———The Chinese 
Minister to this country, Wu Ting-fang, 
has been recalled and in his place will 
be sent Chang Yin-tang. Mr. Wu, who 
has always been very popular in this 
country on account of his adaptability 
and witty speeches, is now in Peru. It 
is expected that on his return to China 
he will continue the work which he be- 
gan some years ago of codifying the 
Chinese laws. The new Minister speaks 
little English and has had no foreign ed- 
ucation, but one of his sons is a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania and 
another son and a younger brother are 
being educated in Washington. 





Confusion of Property with Privilege: 
Dartmouth College Case 


BY JESSE F. ORTON, A.M., LL.B. 


{In the issue of Tue Inperenpent of April 16, 1908, President Hadley, of Yale Uni- 
versity contributed an epochal article, entitled “The Constitutional Position of Property in 
America,” in which he said that the celebrated Dartmouth College decision and the Four- 
teenth Amendment had placed the modern industrial corporation in an “almost impregnable 
constitutional position” in the United States. “The fundamental division of powers in the 
Constitution of the United States,” said he, “is "between voters on the one hand and prop- 
erty owners on the other. The forces of democracy on one side, divided between the 
Executive and the Legislature, are set over agains the forces of property on the other side, 
with the Judiciary as arbiter between them; the Constitution itself not only forbidding the 
Legislature and Executive to trench upon the rights of property, but compelling the Judiciary 
to define and uphold those rights in a manner provided by the Constitution itself.” This 
article was followed in our issue of October 22 by “The Issue beyond the Parties,” con- 
tributed by Dr. Delos F. Wilcox, who commented on the great significance of President 
Hadley’s article in its relation to the development of the movement toward a fundamental 
democracy. We have been impressed so much by the significance of this discussion that we 
have planned to continue it somewhat exhaustively, and accordingly present this week a criti- 
cal review of the Dartmouth College decision from the historical standpoint by Mr. Orton, 
a lawyer and economist of high standing. Mr. Orton will follow this shortly by another on 
the purely legal aspects and effects of the decision. Later we shall print from time to time 
further articles dealing with the Fourteenth Amendment and the attitude of the bar and the 
bench toward personal and property rights, thus presenting in the series a somewhat complete 


picture of the present status of democracy in the United States.—Epiror.] 


essentially a personal and political 

controversy between comparative- 
ly small factions at an early day in one 
of the smaller States of the Union. But 
it has made law in regard to the most 
solemn and vital interests of a great na- 
tion and is still, in spite of strong efforts 
to evade its consequences, a mighty force 
in the economic and social institutions of 
the country. Probably its most striking 
results were never dreamed of by the 
scheming college trustees, the adroit and 
partisan counsel, or the justices of im- 
perious will, when they were playing 
their evanescent rdles and giving rein to 
the political passions and prejudices of 
the hour. 

Justice Cole, of the Iowa Supreme 
Court, said in 1874 that “the practical 
effect” of the Dartmouth College de- 
cision “is to exalt the rights of the few 
above those of the many,” and that “un- 
der the authority of that decision more 
monopolies have been created and per- 
petuated, and more wrongs and outrages 
upon the people effected, than by any 
other single instrumentality of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

President Hadley has expressed the 
opinion that this adjudication, taken with 
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the Fourteenth Amendment, has had the 
“fortuitous” effect of “placing the mod- 
ern industrial corporation in an almost 
impregnable constitutional position.” 

The late George P. Wanty, of Michi- 
gan, afterward appointed Federal judge 
by President McKinley, said with refer- 
ence to this decision: “No court may 
promulgate a doctrine which is not 
founded in the good sense of the people 
and have it respected.” 

What is there in this celebrated case 
to call forth such emphatic expressions 
of opinion from jurists and students of 
government? It is the purpose of this 
article to show briefly the results of the 
decision and the influences which brought 
it about. In the second article the case 
will be considered from the legal stand- 
point. 

The result of the Dartmouth College 
decision has been the confusion of privi- 
lege with property. Being the basis of 
the doctrine that a few lawmakers, cloth- 
ed with authority for a day, may barter 
away forever the sovereign rights and 
powers of the people, it has proved a 
prolific source of corruption in legisla- 
tion. Among the fruits of this doctrine 
are such privileges as perpetual exemp- 
tion from the common burden of taxa- 
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tion and never-ending possession of pub- 
lic highways by street railways and other 
corporations run for private profit. 

It is true that the force of Marshall’s 
decision has been greatly impaired by his 
successors. In 1895 Judge Wanty was 
moved to say that the most casual ob- 
server could not fail to see that its au- 
thority was “fast passing away.” Yet 
this alien growth, engrafted upon the 
Constitution in 1819, soon assumed such 
huge proportions that its “passing” was 
not the work of a year or a decade. 
Chief Justices Taney and Waite hewed 
off mighty limbs, but the gnarled trunk 
still stands as one of the chief bulwarks 
of privilege. 

The causes which produced the Dart- 
mouth College decision have never been 
set forth in such form as to penetrate 
the public consciousness: It has been 
taken by many, along with the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion, as the work of the fathers of the 
republic, who, actuated by patriotism and 
guided by an almost divine inspiration, 
wrought only for the future weal of their 
country. In this instance the dream is 
rudely shattered by the pick and shovel 
of the historian. To understand this 
decision, we must dig down to its roots. 

Dartmouth College was founded -in 
1769 by a charter granted by Governor 
Wentworth, of New Hampshire, in the 
name of the English king. Twelve trus- 
tees were named to have full control of 
the college, except that the first president 
was named in the charter and was to 
have the privilege of appointing his suc- 
cessor. The first president, Eleazer 
Wheelock, died in 1779, having appoint- 
ed his son, John Wheelock, to succeed 
him. Some years before 1800, the 
Wheelock “dynasty” became distasteful 
to certain ruling spirits on the board of 
trustees, and in 1809 the president’s en- 
emies secured a majority of the board. 

All parties to the trouble were original- 
ly Federalists, but Wheelock was a Pres- 
byterian, while his opponents adhered to 
Congregationalism, then practically the 
established State Church in New Hamp- 
shire. In 1815 there came a war of 
pamphlets, with bitter charges and coun- 
ter charges. Gradually the struggle as- 
sumed a political cast. Wheelock ap- 
pealed to the Legislature to investigate 
and reform alleged abuses of manage- 
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ment. The Legislature, then a Federal- 
ist body, investigated the college thru a 
committee, but went out of office before 
positive action could be taken. The feel- 
ing between the factions had now be- 
come so intense that the trustees, without 
even waiting for the report of the inves- 
tigating committee, removed President 
Wheelock from office. Thomas W. 
‘Thompson, a leading trustee and strong- 
ly hostile to Wheelock, was then the 
most prominent politician of the Feder- 
alist party in New Hampshire. The 
president’s enemies being in possession 
of one party, his friends tended to be- 
come identified with the other; and in 
this movement they were joined by the 
opponents of the established Church. 
With these new elements of support, the 
anti-Federalists in 1816 elected William 
Plumer to the office of Governor, to- 
gether with a friendly Legislature. The 
contest was very bitter, and before it 
ended, the identification of the Wheelock 
faction with anti-Federalism had become 
complete. The new Governor and Legis- 
lature passed acts amending the college 
charter, the principal changes being an 
increase of the number of trustees from 
twelve to twenty-one and the creation of 
a board of overseers having a veto on 
the more important acts of the trustees. 
The new trustees were to be appointed 
by the Governor and council, and then 
the board was to be self-perpetuating as 
before. One result of these legislative 
acts was the restoration of Wheelock to 
the position of president, with his friends 
in practical control of the institution. 
The old anti-Wheelock trustees largely 
contributed to this result by refusing to 
take any part in reorganizing the college 
under the new laws. Regarding the 
charter amendments as unconstitutional, 
they brought suit in the State court to 
test their validity. Until the final de- 
cision in 1819 the university, as the re- 
organized college was called, and the 
college, maintained by the old trustees as 
a separate institution, were rival seats of 
learning. 

Daniel Webster, a graduate of the col- 
lege, had been retained by President 
Wheelock: about a year before the pas- 
sage of the acts, but was persuaded by 
personal and political friends to abandon 
Wheelock. Later he appeared as chief 
counsel for the trustees. The acts were 
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attacked as being opposed to general 
principles of government, as contrary to 
various provisions of the New Hamp- 
shire constitution, and as in violation-of 
the Federal Constitution in that they im- 
paired the obligation of a contract con- 
tained in the college charter of 1769. 
The highest State court, then composed 
of three judges of exceptional ability, 
decided against the old trustees on every 
point, and the case. was taken to the 
United States Supreme Court solely on 
the point pertaining to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, in his 
biography of Webster, has summarized 
so clearly and forcibly the facts relating 
to the conduct of this case in the Su- 
preme Court that I shall take the liberty 
of quoting from his work. Mr. Lodge 
speaks with authority, for he wrote this 
biography, as he tells us, only after he 
had “carefully examined all the litera- 
ture, contemporary and posthumous, re- 
lating to Mr. Webster.” Webster, when 


publishing his Supreme Court argument 
in the college case, had admitted that 
“something was left out.” 


this, Mr. Lodge says: 


“That something, which must have occupied 
in its delivery nearly an hour, was the most 
conspicuous example of the generalship by 
which Mr. Webster achieved victory, and 
which was wholly apart from his law. . . 

“Mr. Webster was fully aware that he could 
rely, in any aspect of the case, upon the sym- 
pathy of Marshall and Washington (Associate 
Justice Bushrod Washington). He was equally 
certain of the unyielding opposition of Duvall 
and Todd; the other three judges, Johnson, 
Livingston and Story, were known to be ad- 
verse to the college, but were possible converts. 
The first point was to increase the sympathy of 
the Chief Justice to an eager and even passion- 
ate support. Mr. Webster knew the chord to 
strike, and he touched it with a master hand. 
This was the ‘something left out,’ of which we 
know the general drift, and we can easily im- 
agine the effect.” 


How unfortunate that they did not 
have stenographers in the days of Web- 
ster and Marshall! 

Mr. Lodge continues : 

“In the midst of all the legal and constitu- 
tional arguments, relevant and irrelevant, even 
in the pathetic appeal which he used so well in 
behalf of his Alma Mater, Mr. Webster boldly 
and yet skilfully introduced the political view 
of the case. So delicately did he do it that an 
attentive listener did not realize that he was 
straying from the field af ‘mere reason’ into 
that of political passion. Here no man could 
equal him or help him, for here his eloquence 
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had full scope, and on this he relied to arouse 
Marshall, whom he thoroughly understood. In 
occasional sentences he pictured his beloved 
college under the wise rule of Federalists and 
the Church, -He depicted the party assault that 
was made upon her. He showed the citadel of 
learning threatened with unholy invasion and 
falling helplessly into the hands of Jacobins 
and free-thinkers.” 

Of course, the Jacobins were the fol- 
lowers of Jefferson, and the free-think- 
ers were Governor Plumer and his sup- 
porters, who were then carrying on an 
unprecedented struggle for the legal 
equality of all religious denominations in 
New Hampshire. In the following year 
they were successful in depriving the 
Congregational Church of the tax-ex- 
emption privilege theretofore accorded 
to its clergy, and in actually enacting a 
law that no citizen should be compelled 
to contribute to any religious society 
“without his consent first had and ob- 
tained.” History records that the. sup- 
porters of these revolutionary measures 
were termed “infidels——enemies of God 
and religion.” 

Mr. Lodge, speaking of Webster’s ad- 
dress, proceeds : 

“As the tide of his resistless and solemn elo- 
quence, mingled with his masterly argument, 
flowed on, we can imagine how the great Chief 
Justice roused like ‘an old warhorse at the 
sound of the trumpet. The words of the 
speaker carried him back to the early years of 
the century, when, in the full flush of manhood, 
at the head of his court, the last stronghold of 
Federalism, the last bulwark of sound govern- 
ment, he had faced the power of the triumph- 
ant Democrats.. Once more it was Marshall 
against Jefferson—the judge against the Presi- 
dent. Then he had preserved the ark of the 
Constitution. Then he had seen the angry 
waves of popular feeling breaking vainly at his 
feet. . Now, in his old age, the conflict was re- 
vived. Jacobinism was raising its sacrilegious 
hand against the temples of learning, against 
the friends of order and good government. 
The joy of battle must have glowed once more 
in the old man’s breast as he grasped anew his 
weapons and prepared with all the force of his - 
indomitable will to raise yet another constitu- 
tional barrier across the path of his ancient 
enemies.” 

The most important decision of the 
century, with reference to private and 
public rights, was to be made as a “bar- 
rier” across the path of one old man’s 
“ancient enemies.” 

Webster’s biographer continues : 

“We cannot but feel that Mr. Webster’s lost 
passages, embodying this political appeal, did 
the work, and that the result_was settled when 
the political passions of the Chief Justice were 
fairly: aroused. Marshall would probably have 
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brought about the decision by the sole. force 
of his imperious will. But Mr. Webster did a 
good deal of effective work after the argu- 
ments were all finished, and no account ‘of! the 
case would be complete without a glance at’the 
famous peroration with which he concluded his 
speech and in which he boldly flung aside all 
vestige of legal reasoning, and spoke directly 
to the passions and emotions of his hearers,” 

Mr. Lodge quotes from a description 
of Webster’s peroration by Professor 
Goodrich, an eye witness of the scene. 
Goodrich tells us that Webster, after fin- 
ishing his legal argument, stood silent a 
few moments and then went on to speak 
personally of the college and to predict 
great disaster for all colleges and for 
the private rights of individuals if the 
legislative acts of New Hampshire 
should be upheld. While speaking in a 
personal way of his Alma Mater, he 
broke down and had to pause to compose 
himself. In “broken words of tender- 
ness” he then went on to speak of his at- 
tachment to the college. Goodrich con- 
tinues his description thus: 

“The court room during these two or three 
minutes presented an extraordinary spectacle. 
Chief Justice Marshall, with his tall and gaunt 
figure bent over as if to catch the slightest 
whisper, the deep furrows of his cheek. ex- 
panded with emotion and his eyes suffused 
with tears; Mr. Justice Washington, at his side, 
with his small and emaciated frame, and coun- 
tenance more like marble than I ever saw on 
any other human being—leaning forward with 
an eager, troubled look; and the remainder of 
the court at the two extremities, pressing, as 
it were, to a single point, while the audience 
below were wrapping themselves round in 
closer folds beneath the bench, to catch every 
look and every movement of the speaker’s 
face.” 

This peroration had been used by 
Webster four months before in the State 
court, with similar effect upon a sympa- 
thetic audience, but not upon the court, 
altho two of the three judges were grad- 
uates of Dartmouth. It is not record- 
ed that they were moved to tears. 

Mr. Lodge comments further on the 
part Webster played in this forensic con- 
test: 

“Great lawyer as he undoubtedly was, he felt 
on this occasion that he could not rely on legal 
argument and pure reason alone. Without ap- 
pearing to go beyond the line of propriety, 
without indulging in a declamation unsuited to 
the place, he had to step outside of legal points 
and ina freer air, where he could. use his keen- 
est and strongest weapons, appeal to the court 
not as lawyers, but as men subject to passion, 
€motion and prejudice. This he did boldly, deli- 
cately, successfully, and thus he won his case.” 
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In confirmation of Mr. Lodge’s view 
of the matter, we may quote the opinion 
of Mr. Joseph P. Cotton, Jr., the editor 
of a recent edition of “rhe Constitu- 
tional Decisions of Marshall.” In his 
comment on this case he says: 

“The inference is unavoidable that in that 
hour he (Webster) argued, and the court lis- 
tened, outside the record. There can be little 
question that, by the influence of counsel, by 
some subtle influence of politics or friendships, 
there seems to have crept into the considera- 
tion of the Dartmouth ‘College case a distinct 
bias in favor of the college.” 

Webster devoted most of his legal 
argument to questions which, as he ac- 
knowledged, were not in any way before 
the court. The only point of which the 
Federal Supreme Court had jurisdiction 
was the alleged violation of the Federal 
Constitution with reference to impairing 
the obligation of contracts, To this point 
Webster devoted six pages of his pub- 
lished argument, as compared with thir- 
ty pages given to points on which the 
last judicial word had been spoken by the 
State court. Any modern court would 
have required him to speak only on the 
question of which the court had juris- 
diction. 

Even in the State court the plaintiffs 
had had a great advantage in the supe- 
rior ability and astuteness of their coun- 
sel. In addition to Webster’s wonderful 
powers as an advocate and orator, they 
had the services of Jeremiah Mason and 
Judge Jeremiah Smith, then leaders of 
the profession in New England. At 
Washington the defendant’s interests - 
were intrusted to John Holmes, of 
Maine, a scheming politician, whe is said 
to have been a “noisy eulogist and re- 
puted protégé of Jefferson,” represent- 
ing “in politics, law and statesmanship 
all that the soul of Marshall loathed.” 
His argument occupied about three 
hours, and seems to have been a com- 
pound of legal misapprehension and 
ranting declamation. William Wirt, Mon- 
roe’s brilliant Attorney-General, was em- 
ployed to assist Holmes ; but the case was 
not much benefited by his appearance, 
for he was not in harmony with his as- 
sociate and was so overburdened with 
the duties of his office that he made prac- 
tically no preparation on the case and 
presented a sorry spectacle in the argu- 
ment. He was known to be the favor- 
ite adviser and confidant of Jefferson. 
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After the case had been argued at Wash- 
ington, additional counsel was employed, 
on behalf of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, in the person of William Pinkney, 
of Maryland, then the recognized leader 
of the bar in the United States. Mr. 
Pinkney tried to obtain the privilege of 
rearguing the case, but it was too late; 
the Chief Justice would give him no op- 
portunity tor making the motion. 

But even with the many advantages, 
fair and unfair, onthe side of the plain- 
tiffs, after the case was submitted to the 
court, a majority of the seven justices 
were not ready to say that the obligation 
of any contract, in the constitutional 
sense, had been impaired by the amend- 
ments to the college charter. . On the 
following day the Chief Justice an- 
nounced that the court could agree on 
nothing and the case would be continued 
for a year, until the next term. Mr. 
Lodge comments as follows: 

“The fact probably was that Marshall found 
the judges five to two against the college, and 
that the task of bringing them into line was not 
a light one.” 

If Mr. Lodge is right, we have here 
established a novel rule of judicial pro- 
cedure, namely, that when seven judges, 
after full argument, stand five to two in 
favor of one party, if a Chief Justice 
with an “imperious will” is one of the 
two, the proper course is to adjourn the 
case and bring the five “into line.” 

Mr. Lodge gives us some light on the 
getting “into line” process. He tells us 
how the batteries of the Federalist press, 
of printed pamphlets, letters and essays, 
which had already been brought into ac- 
tion for the college under the stress of 
party influence, were now trained upon 
the opposing side “with increased eager- 
ness,” in order to assist Marshall in his 
“task.” The object, he says, was to 
“sway the judges without their being 
aware of it.” The printed arguments of 
the plaintiffs’ counsel and other docu- 
ments “were carefully sent to certain of 
the judges, but not to all.” With Story, 
whom Mr. Lodge describes as “a Demo- 
crat by circumstances, a Federalist by 
nature,” the trustees “had little difficul- 
ty”: but “to reach Livingston and John- 
son was not so easy, for they were out 
of New England, and it was necessary 
to go a long way round to get at them.” 
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Mr. Lodge explains one of the circuitous 
ways pursued in order to reach these two 
judges. It lay thru Chancellor Kent, 
“the great legal upholder of Federalism 
in New York.” Justice Livingston was 
from New York, and had sat on the same 
State bench with Kent, and Justice John- 
son, of South Carolina, was.a close 
friend of the Chancellor. 

“Kent’s first impression, like that of Story, 
was decidedly against the college, but after 
much effort on the part of the trustees and 
their able allies, Kent was converted, partly 
thru his reason, partly thru his Federalism.” 


Mr. Lodge says that “the whole busi- 
ness was managed like a quiet, decorous 
political campaign.” 

At the present time counsel who 
should, after the argument of a case, 
send any document “to certain of the 
judges, but not all,” or who should sub- 
mit-any paper to the judges without giv- 
ing it also to opposing counsel, would 
be courting proceedings for their disbar- 
ment; and any judge who could be 
“reached” by the imperceptible methods 
described by Mr. Lodge, without “being 
aware of it,” would be considered fit only 
for the next world. 

The quotations which have been made 
from Mr. Lodge with reference to the 
means used to bring about a decision fa- 
vorable to the college are amply sup- 
ported by known facts and documents, 
many of which have been industriously 
collected by Mr. John M. Shirley, who 
published in 1879 a history of “The 
Dartmouth College Causes.” That Mar- 
shall’s “imperious will” was a tremen- 
dous force in producing judicial results 
is well recognized. Sometimes he ren- 
dered a decision and entered judgment 
without taking the trouble to find out 
whether his view was supported by a ma- 
jority of the judges, and in certain cases 
a minority thus dictated the action of the 
court. In the language of Professor 
James B. Thayer, in his Marshall Day 
address, the Chief Justice “was some- 
times curiously regardless of conven- 
tions.” 

As to evidence of the “decorous po- 
litical campaign,” much of it has been 
destroyed, scattered or suppressed. 
Judge Smith’s voluminous correspond- 
dence with Webster and other prominent 
actors in the struggle was destroyed by 
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him in 1824, and many of Thompson’s 
letters went “to the paper mill.” But a 
tew letters have been left for the his- 
torian. Francis Brown, the new presi- 
dent of the ‘college, went to Albany and 
had conferences with Chancellor Kent 
and Governor Clinton. The latter was 
one of the leading Federalists of the 
country and readily lent his aid against 
the followers of Plumer, who were espe- 
cially antagonistic to him. In letters to 
Webster President Brown speaks of din- 
ing with Kent and discussing the college 
case and of learning that Justice John- 
son had visited Kent and had talked of 
the case with him. Brown had discover- 
ed “from other sources” that Johnson 
had “requested the Chancellor’s opin- 
ion.” He suggests that Webster get 
Chief Justice Isaac Parker, of Massachu- 
setts, to write to the Chancellor. He 
speaks of “the half secret and cautious 
manner” in which printed copies of Web- 
ster’s argument had been distributed. On 
September 19, 1818, President Brown 
expressed the opinion, “New York and 
New England are gained,” meaning that 
Story and Livingston had been reached. 
Mr. Shirley says that in August, 1818, 
copies of the arguments of plaintiffs’ 
counsel were furnished by Webster to 
Justice Story, “to be distributed by him 
to a portion of the judges.” At the reas- 
sembling of the Supreme Court, in Feb- 
ruary, 1819, about eleven months after 
the arguments, all were in line for the 
college except Justices Duvall and Todd. 
Duvall dissented without filing an opin- 
ion, and Todd was absent on account of 
illness. 

The trustees of Dartmouth College did 
not carry on this politico-legal struggle 
because they feared any disastrous re- 
sults to the college from a participation 
by the State in its control. While the 
amending statutes were under considera- 
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tion, three of the leading trustees, 
Thompson, Paine and McFarland, pre- 
sented a memorial to the Legislature, in 
which they said they would have no ob- 
jection, and believed their fellow trustees 
would have no objection, ‘‘to the passage 
of a law connecting the Government of 
the State with that of the college, and 
creating every salutary check and _ re- 
straint upon the official conduct of the 
trustees.” They proposed a plan by 
which the higher State officials would 
constitute a board of overseers having 
an absolute veto on all acts of the trus- 
tees. As Mr. Shirley says: 

“the trustees were willing that almost any 
amendment should be made to the charter, if 
so framed that they could exclude Wheelock 
and his friends from any share in the govern- 
ment of the college, and could retain posses- 
sion for themselves and their friends.” 

There are those who consider the 
Dartmouth College decision as an impor- 
tant bulwark of property. Their error 
lies in the confusion of the idea of priv- 
ilege with the idea of property. Privi- 
lege is the antithesis of property, a spe- 
cial favor, an exception to the rule of 
competition and the law of private prop- 
erty. It enables favored individuals and 
classes to levy tribute upon the property 
of others. When -crystallized into law 
and made perpetual, a privilege may be 
capitalized and treated, in form, as prop- 
etty. It is property in the same sense in 
which the slaves were property. 

Those who deplore the results of the 
Dartmouth College decision need not 
yield to any in their devotion to the prin- 
ciple of private property. That a man 
should enjoy the fruits of his own labor 
is a fundamental postulate of the human 
mind. Their objection to this decision is 
not that it supports the rights of proper- 
ty, but that it enables privilege to mas- 
querade in the garments of property. 

New York City. 
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On Tennyson’s Centenary 


BY WARREN BARTON BLAKE 


[On August 6, 1909, occurred the centenary of Tennyson's birth. 


The following essay 


by Mr. Blake is a comprehensive criticism of the greatest of the Victorian poets.—Ep1ror. ] 


“According to the best of my recollection, 
when I was about eight years old I covered 
two sides of a slate with Thomsonian blank 
verse in praise of flowers for my brother 
Charles, who was a year older than I was, 
Thomson then being the only poet I knew.” 
LFRED TENNYSON wrote this 
memorandum in the year 1890. It 
is said that he reeled off, as a 

boy, hundreds of lines such as these: 

When the winds are east and violets blow 

And slowly stalked the parson crow. 

Thus early the young Tennyson be- 
came what Frederic Harrison called the 
matured man: poet of birds and flowers. 
Close observation, an almost myopic 
searching of the face of nature, were 
later to distinguish this exquisite among 
Victorian songsters. Rawnsley once 


asked Tennyson in which one of all his 
lines he took most pride, 


He said: “I 
think I am most glad to have written 
the line: 

The mellow ouzle fluted in the elm.” 


“T believe,” he added, “I was the first 
to describe the ouzle’s note as a flute 
note.” And when Ruskin criticised as a 
“pathetic fallacy” the lines in “Maud”: 

For her feet have touched the meadows, 

And left the daisies rosy— 

Tennyson was more than a little irate. 
The poet was asked “times out of mind” 
what he meant by these verses. “Any 
one with eyes could surely know how a 
lady’s dress, brushing across the (Eng- 
lish) daisies, tilts the heads and lets us 
see the rosy under-petals, but there are 
a greater number of no eyes than eyes 
in the world, the more the pity of it.” 

In my youth the growls! 

In mine age the owls! 

After death the ghouls! 

Tennyson himself has put these lines 
into our mouth; and in our centenary 
studies of Tennyson we must avoid the 
danger of becoming ghouls of litera- 
ture: critics of minutiz. For the poet, 
these minutiz are of an importance that 
he is hardly likely to exaggerate. But 
with the microscopic examination of sin- 
ele lines, and the changes made in them 
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(such as may be found in Professor 
Rolfe’s and Professor Wells’s_ re- 
cent letters to the New York WNa- 
tion) the rank and file of poetry 
lovers have no preoccupation. It is 
enough that Tennyson was a painstaking 
craftsman—anxious always to be as ac- 
curate in his verse as are other writers in 
their prose; eager for perfection of har- 
mony and for beauty of images. Some- 
times his alterations were ill judged, as 
when from at least one edition of “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” he ex- 
cluded the key line of the whole poem: 
Someone had blundered. 

That he soon restored. In general, 
however, he was the sanest and the 
surest of his own critics. Few readers 
regret the omission from the “Works” 
of the stanzas that inordinately swell the 
two-volume “Memoir.” Tennyson was 
a sound judge of his own excellence and 
defects. He realized his tendency to- 
ward piling on an embarrassment of 
riches ; his excluding from the 1832 edi- 
tion of “The Palace of Art” and from 
the subsequent editions several stanzas 
which seemed to him to confuse the pic- 
ture he was drawing there, is but one of 
many prunings that he resorted to in 
correcting his pictorial exuberance. Of- 
ten, but not once too often, he repeated 
the adage, “The artist is known by his 
sel f-limitation.” 

While to study the evolution of a 
poem may well be a fascinating exercise, 
rendered all the easier today by the pub- 
lication of the Eversley Tennyson, by 
the Macmillan Company in six volumes, 
that exercise is, often enough, more aca- 
demic than valuable for the light it 
throws on the poet’s work. For Tenny- 
son himself, many passages in Words- 
worth and in other poets were spoiled by 
our modern fashion of printing all the 
variants along with the definitive text. 
In Tennyson’s own case what is publish- 
ed as the final form is, often enough, the 
original version of the first manuscript ; 
“so that there is no possibility of really 
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tracing the history of what may seem to 

be a new word or a new passage.” The 

poet’s line in ““Maud”: 

I will bury myself in my books, and the Devil 
may pipe to his own, 

was, after the first edition, altered to: 

I will bury myself in myself, etc..— 
which was highly commended by the 
critics as an improvement upon the 
“original” reading; yet we know now 
that this last reading follows the. first 
manuscript draft, that revision in this 
case was to be sought in the earlier edi- 
tion, not in the final rendering, Giving 
us of his best, Tennyson would have 
wished that his best should remain with- 
out the appendage of variorum read- 
ings: “chips of the workshop” he called 
them. 

In the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley’s “Memo- 
ries of the Tennysons” one may read 
that at Somersby Rawnsley found “a 
fine burly old fellow with dark, brown 
eyes and a smile that ‘seem’d half within 
and half without, and full of dealings 
with the world.’” Here is a sample of 
the ensuing conversation : 

“*You know we was all poor i’ them daa iys, 
baiked on cow-cassons, cow-muck rolled 7’ the 
sun, and ate moastlins barley bread 

“ ‘Barley bread,’ said I. 

“*Vees, a deal of the wheat was nivver sown 
or thowt of. It was amoast all barley when I 
was a boy.’ 

“Here again was a hint of the Laureate’s 
accuracy of local observation : 

““Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley.’ ” 

There is in all these glosses a good 
deal of what an American critic, writ- 
ing of the poet himself, calls “this petty, 
prying, nature cult.” A delightful chap- 
ter in Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford” sets 
forth one aim of the “romantic nature 
poet” to such perfection that it will bear 
repeating once more, for it has already 
been cited by Mr. Paul E. More in the 
introduction to his collection of Byron's 
poems, that are conceived in a larger 
spirit. Who has forgotten the ladies’ 
visit to old Mr. Holbrook. the bachelor, 
or that scene in the garden, where he 
quotes Tennyson and makes his own 
commentary as he proceeds : 

“*“The cedar spreads his dark-green layers 
of shade.” Capital term—layers! Wonderful 
man! Why, when I saw the review of 
his poems in Blackwood, I set off within an 
hour, and walked seven miles to Misselton 
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(for the horses were not in the way) and or- 
dered them. Now what colour are ash-buds in 
March?’ 

“Is the man going mad? thought I. He is 
very like Don Quixote. 

“*What colour are they, I say?’ repeated he 
vehemently. 

“‘T am sure I don’t know, 
the meekness of ignorance. 


““T knew you didn’t. No more did I—an 
old fool that I am! till this young man comes 
and tells me. Black as ash-buds in March. 
And I’ve lived all my life in the country ; more 
shame for me not to know. Black; they are 
jet-black, madam.’’ 

Our critic’s comment is: “Excellent 
botany, no doubt, and very dainty verse, 
but I cannot think the fame of the great 
masters of song depends on such triviali- 
ties.” Spared by the quickness of his 
common sense from aping Words- 
worth’s pretended simplicity of poetic 
diction, Tennyson was, all the same, heir 
to more than the post of poet laureate. 
He of “the dark green layers of shade” 
and the “ash-buds in the front of March” 
followed after the discoverer of the 
small celandine. Originality is not, in- 
deed, the first merit cne would claim for 
Tennyson. Just as his voice is less con- 
spicuously his own than Browning’s is 
Browning’s, the individuality speaking 
out with less of self-assertion, it is, ob- 
viously enough, rather in combining fa- 
miliar elements than in stirring with any 
new inspiration, that the poet excelled. 
An early critic of his first independent 
volume wrote that “we recognize the 
spirit of the age, but not the individual 
form of this or that writer.” The echo 
is so complex that we cannot regard it 
as worth while to break it up into com- 
ponents, There was no conscious imita- 
tion; neither was a new note sounded. 
In the mastery of the lyrical instrument, 
in the studied breadth of his work and 
thruout its considerable extension, one 
finds evidences of beauty seen and beau- 
ty imaged forth rather than greatness of 
vision or of conception. Even in “In 
Memoriam” there is, for many a reader 
besides Mr. Harrison, a suggestion of 
academic aptitude rather than a breath 
of the topmost air of poetic rapture. 
The “broad Churchman” theology of 
“In Memoriam” Frederic Harrison has 
somewhat. cruelly called “an admirably 
tuneful versification of ideas current in 
the religious and learned world,” prin- 


sir,’ I said, with 
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cipally, perhaps, in the world of Jowett 
and Maurice. Once more is musically 
phrased our vague, familiar sense of ig- 
norance. In his reflective verse, Tenny- 
son echoed more than he crystallized the 
thought of the age whose master bard 
he was. Burns, for whom Tennyson 
had so honest an enthusiasm, was more 
of an innovator; Wordsworth, before 
Tennyson, gave an impulse to the mod- 
ern sense of communion with nature, tho 
perhaps Tennyson’s poems were more 
influential in this direction than were 
those of his less popular predecessor. 
Metrically, even, Tennyson was less 
original than he himself supposed. “As 
for the meter of ‘In Memoriam,’ he 
wrote; “I had no notion till 1880 that 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury had written 
his occasional verses in the same meter. 
[ believed myself the originator of the 
meter until after ‘In Memoriam’ came 
out, when some one told me that Ben 
Jonson and Sir Philip Sidney had used 
it.” When we turn the subjective side 


of Tennysonian verse we find that his 
was, in Faguet’s recent phrase, “a ro- 
mantic sensibility that sought expression 


in classical perfection,” whatever that 
may mean. Even here Keats was his 
forerunner. Tennyson’s art does doubt- 
less show the keener feeling for detail, 
just as Sir Alfred Lyall has asserted. 
English “naturalism”—if one may use 
the word that Brandes applies to the ro- 
mantic poets—had gone a step onward; 
whether upward need not presently con- 
cern us. M. Faguet has described Ten- 
nyson as “the rendezvous in one man of 
all the kinds of poetry that had sparkled 
in the generation before him. It was his 
temperament to feel very keenly what 
his predecessors had felt before him; it 
was his talent to give these sentiments 
new settings—tales and dreams and leg- 
ends.” Tennyson’s real greatness is 
summed up. by his own son, who has 
said: 

“If I may. venture to speak of his special in- 
fluence over the world, my conviction is, that 
its main and enduring factors are his power of 
expression, the perfection of his workmanship, 
his strong common sense, the high purport of 
his life and work, his humility, and his open- 
hearted and helpful sympathy— 

“Fortesza ed umtlitade, e largo core.” 

Whatever its “enduring factors,”’ the 
genuineness of Tennyson’s preéminence 
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in his age remains indisputable. In the 
“English Men of Letters” biography one 
may read that “Tennyson’s popularity 
grew so steadily and spread so widely 
for nearly sixty years, and his influence 
over his generation has been so remark- 
able, that his finest poetry may undoubt- 
edly be treated as an illustrative record 
of the prevailing spirit, of the tempera- 
ment, and to some degree of the national 
character of his period.” Poe was not 
born too soon to ignore the spell of the 
other’s music ; and Tennyson lived on al- 
most to yesterday. He was born in the 
second decade before George Meredith ; 
he lived to see the ripening of Swin- 
burne’s genius—Swinburne, whom he 
had entertained at dinner, fresh from 
college, and whom he had highly ap- 
proved for not pressing on him verses 
of his own. Long was the laureate’s 
reign. 

Nor need we fear exaggerating the 
part the personal equation played in con- 
ditioning the poet’s popularity. His mar- 
ried life was so loyal, and his love for 
wife and home and children was so true; 
his patriotism as an Englishman was so 
intense, and he was so English, notwith- 
standing those Rembrandt locks of his 
and that gypsy head. There is in all the 
portraits—penned or painted—a ready- 
made nobility by which the poet could 
not fail to profit. And seldom has one 
been described so often and so effective- 
ly. Edward FitzGerald, asked by a 
friend to tell something of Tennyson’s 
college days, wrote that his intimacy with 
his fellow poet scarcely began at Cam- 
bridge, tho he remembered him well 
enough: “a sort of Hyperion.” It was 
a wonderful circle that Tennyson moved 
in at Trinity; many of the friends there 
were already free of FitzGerald’s fellow- 
ship. Spedding the Baconist; Milnes 
(later Lord Houghton), Trench, Alford, 
Brookfield and Thackeray, Blakesley and 
John Kemble and Tennant—above all. 
Arthur Hallam. The present Lord Ten- 
nyson records the fact that Alfred Ten- 
nyson was often asked, in certain college 
rooms, “to declaim the many ballads that 
he knew by heart . . . and also his own 
poems.” FitzGerald tells us that “Ori- 
ana” was one of the poems that he used 
to repeat “in a way not to be forgotten 
at Cambridge tables.” The six-foot 
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Tennyson of Cambridge times, broad- 
chested, strong-limbed, his forehead am- 
ple, his head finely poised, was himself 
a figure ‘‘not to be forgotten.” Many 
an observer was struck by the union of 
strength and refinement that Tennyson’s 
physique suggested. Carlyle’s sketch of 
the poet, drawn, later on, for Emerson’s 
benefit, tells us something of the cir- 
cumstances of the man as well as of his 
appearance. “He had his breeding at 
Cambridge,” Carlyle wrote, “as if for 
the law or church; being master of a 
small annuity on his father’s decease, he 
preferred clubbing with his mother and 
some sisters to live unpromoted and to 
write poems. In this way he lived still, 
now here, now there, the family always 
within reach of London, never in it;-he 
himself making rare and brief visits, 
lodging in some old comrade’s rooms. 
. .. | do not meet in these last decades 
such company over a pipe! We shall see 
what he will grow to.” 

Such was he who swam, outwardly 
and inwardly, “in an articulate element 
as of tranquil chaos and tobacco smoke.” 
A hearty man, this poet; he went in for 


plentiful salt pork and new potatoes, say- 
ing: “All fine natured men know what is 


good to eat.” Every one remembers 
“Will Waterproof; Made at the Cock”: 
Head-waiter of the chop-house here, 
To which | most resort, 
| too must part: | hold thee dear 
For this good pint of port,— 

but it is only Edward FitzGerald who 
records the fact that “the plump land- 
lord” was offended when told of the 
poem. “‘Had Mr. Tennyson dined of- 
tener there, he would not have minded it 
so much,’ he said.” Tennyson was, none 
the less, a doughty trencherman. It 
merely happened that he preferred—out- 
side of verse—another eating place. 
Bertholini’s was the place of his predi- 
lection; and the prices were not high. 
Bertholini’s was in Leicester Square; 
what matter if wags called it ‘“‘Dirt- 
olini’s?” Women loved the poet for the 
romantic figure that he cut ; men liked his 
love of humorous stories, his perpetual 
smoking (like some ill regulated chim- 
ney), his big way of doing little things. 
Tennyson drank his tea in a bowl: “a 
tea cup is such a- niggardly allowance,” 
was his saying. 
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And some of us honor the man’s mem- 
ory, not for any one of all these reasons, 
but simply for the poetry that he wrote. 

The fact that the poet’s work does 
not naturally break up into a succession 
of manners, that he soon “found him- 
self,” and thereafter pursued the even 
tenor of his way without developing his 
powers in unexpected directions, does 
somewhat simplify the problem of his 
work. And yet a systematic “analysis” 
of that work is here quite out of ques- 
tion. It is almost enough to have said 
that from first to last he sought purely 
English inspirations for his work, or 
delved, not too deeply, into the store- 
house of Greek myth and fable. As 
decade followed decade, as the independ- 
ent and somewhat vegetative poet of 
Somersby blossomed out as Poet Laure- 
ate (and the national favorite, too), a 
greater proportion of his verse took on 
an occasional character; some of it was 
as journalistic and as transitory (tho 
never quite as flat) as Mr. Kipling’s at 
his least inspired. “The Princess,” all 
inlaid as it is with beautiful lyrics, is 
scarcely more than a piece of that “high- 
er journalism” we read of and seldom 
meet with. ‘‘Maud,” many of us hold, 
was the last of the longer poems that 
really “mattered.” As for the dramas, 
if we read them at all in the years to 
come, it will be only because Dr. Eliot 
has for some reason placed “Becket” on 
his five-foot shelf. The plays have no 
longer an Irving to produce them; and 
they demonstrate little enough, it seems 
to me, beyond the circumstance that the 
poet’s genius was far more descriptive 
than dramatic. 

“Descriptive,” or “pictorial,” as Ten- 
nyson always was, in his “Idylls of the 
King” he comes near to being poster- 
like. I would not compete with the boys 
and girls who are writing entrance ex- 
amination essays on Arthur as the Type 
of Conscience, or on King Arthur and 
Prince Albert; nor dare I write of the 
Table Round, fearing lest IT plagarize 
from some future critic—now trying the 
Columbia ‘“exams’—who has drawn a 
character sketch comparing Launcelot 
and the Northern Farmer, “Old Style.” 
The “Idylls” are known to every copy 
issued in our American edition of Ma- 
caulay’s schoolboy. That were dis- 
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tinction enough and to spare for any 
book of verse. 

And these same “Idylls” come near to 
epitomizing the meaning and message of 
the writer whose birth is memorialized in 
this year of centenaries. If Tennyson 
holds among the poets much the posi- 
tion that a great illustrator holds among 
painters, the word need not be spoken 
in disparagement. We request only that 
we be not asked to accept Tennyson as a 
“poet of ideas.” We have need of the 
illustrator—we have need of Tennyson. 
These men squarely oppose themselves 
to the introspection that bids fair to be- 
come characteristic of our art and let- 
ters. Something of the same importance 
that attaches to Delacroix in nine- 
teenth century painting belongs, I am 
tempted to think, to the Victorian ro- 
mancer. (For he is essentially a ro- 
mancer, tho he happened to choose verse 
as his medium. A romancer he was who 
painted the glint of lances and the glister 
of spurs; the rich caparisons of steeds 
and their arched necks; the bravery of 
women’s habiliments and the whiteness 
of their arms.) What does it matter 
that, for the moment, your romancers 
who deal in terms of paint and poetry 
are under an eclipse? Let the philoso- 
phers have their innings, and those who 
study sunlight effects. The color, the 
movement, the light and shade of chiv- 


O LEARNED in Nature’s laws, you scorn, 
O friend with Science wed, you grieve, 
That I should sing on Easter morn 
And offer prayers at Christmas Eve. 
For angels are the mystic’s dream 
And God-in-Man a lie, you say: 
And yet to me as wondrous seem 
The miracles of every day. 


I saw the bird break thru his shell, 
The flower blossom, true to seed: 
The planet yield to tidal spell, 
The carbon stored ’gainst human need: 
How species rose thru choice and change, 


How Love grew strong in loss and strife— 


Oh Bethlehem is not more strange 
Than miracles of common life! 
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The Miracles of Every Day 













alry, all these things Tennyson had the 
sense of ; and he has molded his material 
inte verse whose grace often conceals its 
slightness of invention—its banality of 
sentiment. It is not the Middle Ages 
that his “Idylls” bring us; the original 
after which he copied (for he drew after 
Malory, not Nature) give us that. The 
reader of the “Scottish Novels’* was 
more than ready for the “‘Idylls,” just as 
the schoolboy is today. There is the 
same glamour, the same picturesqueness 
after the antique, the same documenta- 
tion that closes our eyes to the same fac- 
titiousness. 

Nor are we ungrateful. Tennyson 
the boy wrote Thomsonian blank verse 
in praise of the flowers, “Thomson then 
being the only poet I knew.” To how 
many of us was not Tennyson the first 
poet whose images were seen by our 
eyes, just opening to poetry? Rising, 
then, on his winged fancies, we have 
been carried above this world of petti- 
ness until we have grasped at airier con- 
ceits; until we have heard music sub- 
limer and seen even purer visions. Ten- 
nyson has taught two generations, as 
they have stood on the threshold, that 
poetry may be enjoyed as well as read 
and learned by rote. 

Only to hear were sweet, stretch’d out beneath 
the pine, 

West Cuester, Pa, 










Strange is the rule of law, and stern 
The mysteries that baffle quest: 

How stern and strange from thee I learn 
Fair boy of mine at Annie’s breast. 

What sacred groves, what living streams, 
O Spirit, marked thy wondrous way? 

Oh Calvary no stranger seems 

Than miracles of every day. 


O firm in faith and learned in creeds, 
You marvel that I doubt and fear, 
Content with strength for daily needs, _ 
Nor seek to prove these problems here. 
Yet let me serve with heart and hand, 
Where Love and Duty point the way— 
I cannot even understand 
The miracles of every day! 
PorTLaAND, ORs. 








The American Commissioners in 
Liberia 


BY EMMETT J. SCOTT 


[Mr. Scott, secretary to Booker T. Washington, is the negro member of the Commission 


of the 
country, but has not made public its report. 
details for the present. 


“Liberia’s Crisis.’”,-—Epr1tor.] 


UCH has been written about the 
little negro republic of Liberia, 
Africa, since the visit of the Li- 


berian Envoys to this country a year ago. 
Ihe Envoys came to America to invoke 


the good offices of the United States in 
the effort of the republic to preserve its 
independence and to strengthen the in- 
ternal organization of the Government. 

It was in response to the visit of these 
Envoys that the United States Govern- 
ment last spring sent a commission to 
Liberia to investigate conditions there 
and to report how this country can best 
serve the republic in the present exi- 
gency. 

As an indication that the people of the 
United States share to some extent the 
interest of the colored people of the 
United States in Liberia let me say 
something, first of all, in regard to the 
commission that was appointed to inves- 
tigate the affairs of the negro republic. 

Shortly after his inauguration Mr. Taft 
and Secretary Knox appointed a com- 
mittee of three members composed of Dr. 
Roland Post Falkner, of the United 
States Immigration Commission, chair- 
man; Dr. George Sale, superintendent of 
schools of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, and the writer of this 
article, as members of the commission. 
Associated with these three members of 
the commission were Mr. George A. 


United States to Liberia, which has just returned from its investigation of that 
Manifestly Mr. Scott cannot go into political 
For a full discussion of the present Liberian situation and the duty 
of the United States ,in the premises see the editorial in our issue of July 29, 


entitled 


Finch, of the State Department, as sec- 
retary ; Major Percy M. Ashburn, United 
States Medical Corps, medical attaché; 
Captain Sydney A. Cloman, of the Amer- 
ican Embassy of London, military at- 
taché, and Mr. Frank A. Flower, civilian 
attaché. 

It had been at first intended that the 
colored member of the commission 
should be Principal Booker T. Washing- 
ton, of the Tuskegee Institute in Ala- 
bama. After it was‘found, to his own 
regret, as well as that of the State De- 
partment, that it would be impossible for 
him to leave his duties in this country 
for so long a time, I was appointed in 
his place, probably because I had for a 
number of years been his secretary and 
assistant at Tuskegee. 

The United States scout cruisers 
“Chester” and “Birmingham” were 
placed at the disposal of the com- 
mission, which sailed from New 
York on Saturday, April 24. There 
was, for me at least, since I had 
never crossed the ocean before, much of 
interest on board ship during the two 
weeks that it took us to reach Monrovia, 
which is the capital and principal port f 
Liberia. Perhaps I ought to say here, in 
view of certain sensational statements 
which appeared in certain newspapers on 
the eve of sailing, that Captain H. B. 
Wilson, who was in command of the 
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“Chester,” and Captain Howard, of the 
“Birmingham,” did everything in their 
power to make pleasant my stay on board 
ship. Personally I cannot too warmly 
commend the treatment which I received 
at their hands, and at the hands of the 
officers and crews of both ships upon 
which, at various times during my ab- 
sence from the country, I had the privi- 
lege of traveling. Captain Wilson espe- 
cially, with the courtesy of a true gentle- 
man, did everything in his power to re- 
lieve me of any embarrassment I might 
otherwise have felt in view of the re- 
ports that had been circulated. 

I had never before, of course, been on 
board a Government vessel for such a 
trip, and the various regulations which 
are enforced upon shipboard were a con- 
stant source of interest to me. The mat- 
ter of precedence among the officers and 
members of the crew particularly im- 
prest me. On board the “Chester” the 
commissioners, it seemed, ranked with 
the captain, and they alone had their 
meals with him in the captain's mess 
cabin. The captain’s cabin is a very 
sacred place on board a naval vessel. | 


noticed, for example, that no officer at 
any time admitted himself to the cap- 
tain’s presence without first receiving 


permission thru an orderly. I used to 
wonder secretly if the captain did not get 
a little lonesome sometimes, shut. off as 
he seemed to be by reason of his rank 
from free and intimate intercourse with 
the other members of the crew. 

We reached Monrovia on Saturday, 
May 8, exactly two weeks to the hour 
from the time we had passed Sandy 
Hook. These two weeks on board ship 
had given the members of the commis- 
sion a very lively desire to get on land. 
We had abundant opportunities to talk 
things over during the time that we were 
on the ocean, and we were eager to see 
how nearly conditions would square with 
our preconceived notions. For my part 
I was particularly eager to see what a 
native African would look like in his 
Own country. 

It was a very curious experience as we 
began tc approach land to see the na- 
tives coming out in their little “bum- 
boats” to sell their petty merchandise. 
Some of them had food for the mess ta- 
ble, others came out merely to dive for 
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pennies. One of the most interesting of 
these divers was a little fellow, a native 
Liberian boy, about eleven years old, 
black as ebony, with white, shiny teeth, 
who shouted from his little canoe: “Fro 
penny, fro penny, me dive, me dive; 
me name Booker, me name _ Booke: 
Washington.” 

We cheerfully responded by pitching 
some pennies to see this artful diver 
catch them before they could reach the 
bottom. 

After a few moments the American 
Minister, Dr. Ernest Lyon, came 
aboard, accompanied by Bishop I. B. 
Scott, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America. Others of the party 
to greet us were the secretary of, the 
American Legation and Edgar Allan 
lorbes, a newspaper and magazine writ- 
er, who was representing the Associated 
Press in Liberia. 

After exchanging salutations the 
party prepared to go ashore. We learn- 
ed that the people were prepared to ex- 
tend a formal welcome to the visiting 
commission. 

There were some formalities which had 
to be observed, however, before.this was 
possible. The “Chester” thundered a s1- 
lute of twenty-one guns, which was 
quickly answered by the Monrovian fort. 
Forthwith the sea front was lined with 
a countless number of people, who came 
down to get, some of them, at least, their 
first view of an American man-of-war. 
The Liberian Government sent out a 
highly decorated steam launch, the 
“President Benson,’ named after a 
former President of the republic, beauti- 
fully draped with signal flags and flying 
the American and Liberian colors; this 
launch conveyed the members of the 
commission to the dock. 

Upon arriving there it was with diffi- 
culty that we could make our way thru 
the surging crowd which lined our path- 
way. Immediately after passing thru 
the custom house, the Acting Mayor, 
who was accompanied by the City Coun- 
cil, read to the commission an address of 
welcome, after which, preceded by a 
band of four companies of the Liberian 
militia, we marched up the streets and 
were successively stopped at four flower- 
decked arches prepared by the women of 
the republic, these arches representing 
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the four counties of Montserrado, Grand 
Bassa, Sinoe and Maryland, and as we 
passed under them addresses of welcome 
were read on behalf of each of said coun- 
ties. Each one of these arches was in 
turn held over us until we reached the 
next, until we finally stopped at the 
American Legation, where an informal 
reception was held. 

It was my privilege to reply to two of 
these addresses of welcome.. I have 
never seen, even among the members of 
my race in the South, in their moments 
of wildest rejoicing, anything to excced 
the feeling manifested by these people in 
- their expressions of gratitude and good 
will to the American Government and 
the commission which had come to them 
as its representatives. One old woman 
exclaimed: ‘‘Welcome home; welcome 
home; welcome home; all of you.” This 
was especially amusing to the white 
members - of the commission, who had 
never before set foot upon their ‘“‘Father- 
land.” 

It was interesting to note during all 
the time we were in the country how 
closely these people regarded themselves 


as being connected with the United 


States. In all of the addresses, of one 
kind or another, it was constantly kept 
before the commission that it was Amer- 
ica that was responsible for the settle- 
iment and auspicious beginning of the Li- 
berian Republic. After this statement 
had been repeated in different forms a 
number of times, one of the commission- 
ers, in replying to this sentiment so fre- 
quently expressed, facetiously remarked: 

“In the Southern States of America 
the colored people are constantly remind- 
ing the white people of the United States 
that they owe a great debt to the negro 
race because they brought them as slaves 
from Africa to America. Here in Libe- 
ria, on the contrary, we are constantly 
reminded of the debt which America 
owes by reason of the transportation of 
American negroes to African soil.” 

There was no concealment, on the part 
of the Liberians, as to their governmental 
difficulties and their anxious desire for 
the aid which it seems only the American 
people can give. 

On this subject it may be of general 
interest to quote the expressions of the 
Liberian Register, which is a sort of off- 
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cial gazette. ._The Register in an issue 
published during the presence of the 
American commission in Liberia said: 


1. The people of Liberia wish the United 
States, or capitalists of that country, to take 
over our public debt. It is not very large and 
we believe that if refunded at a very reasonable 
rate of interest and on terms that are fair to 
our creditors and just to ourselves, the debt can 
be easily managed. 

They desire the United States to supervise 
our fiscal affairs and see to the collection of 
our customs, etc., providing men to do so who 
are especially experienced i in this class of work. 
This is intended not only to train our young 
men who may be employed in the financial de- 
partment of the Government; but to assure 
those who may come to our rescue in the pay- 
ment of the debt that we mean to protect them 
in every way. possible 

3. The people feel that there are some other 
departments of the Government which need re- 
organization and strengthening, namely: the 
military, interior, postal, educational, agricul- 
tural and judicial, by the new and possibly 
more modern methods that experienced men 
from the United States would doubtless intro- 
duce. ‘They realize that the Government may 
not be financially able to employ all of such 
men that we may need, but a few must be se- 
cured if substantial progress is to be made. 

4. In the fourth and last place, our little re- 
public has lost so much territory in the adjust- 
ments of her boundary from time to time that 
our people would like, if possible, to come to 
some such agreement with the United States as 
will secure the presence of at least one of her 
representatives on all such occasions to assist 
in guarding the interests of Liberia. And, fur- 
ther, we desire to say that the Liberian people 
in making these requests are not prompted by 
either the thought or wish that the United 
States may go to war to protect their rights. 
They anticipate no such contingency. They 
want no war, there will be no war; the ten- 
dency of the times is not in that direction. 
Liberia needs far more the ‘friendly advice of 
some capable and unselfish power that will 
stand by to advise and direct her in all legiti- 
mate efforts to help herself. She realizes the 
necessity for reforms along a number of differ- 
ent lines for interior development and for di- 
rection and assistance in utilizing not only the 
varied products of her virgin forests, but the 
boundless stores of mineral wealth locked up 
within almost every hill and vale of the coun- 
ties of the republic. 


As an American negro, I naturally 
have some pride in noting how far the 
Liberians have been able to preserve an 
orderly form of government. The affairs 
of San Domingo are now administered 
hy officials appointed by- the United 
States; Haiti and Liberia alone are the 
republics whose affairs are largely, if not 
wholly, administered by black men. — In 
all of the great continent of Africa, with 
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its thousands and thousands of square 
miles of territory, Liberia, with the pos- 
sible exception of Abyssinia, is the only 
state which is conducted by Africans for 
Africans. 

The first sight of Monrovia is rather 
disappointing. In coming up from the 
dock you pass first through a particularly 
dilapidated street, called Waterside, 
which is, in a way, the commercial street 
of the city. Most of the business on this 
street is controlled by aliens—that is, by 
Europeans—and there is nothing at all 
attractive in this first view of the little 
city. As you ascend the hill, however, 
you see that the town is beautifully situ- 
ated on a cape projecting far into the 
water, and surmounting the hill is a 
lighthouse whose warning and beckoning 
rays can be seen twenty miles at sea. 
The streets are wide, and the houses are, 
in the main, two-story brick structures 
and patterned on the order of the South- 
ern mansions of our country, with wide 
verandas extending all the way around 
the house. 

I had read much, before going to Af- 
rica, in Sir Harry Johnson’s book on Li- 
beria and in other publications, of the 
native Africans. It was to me, however, 
a very interesting sight to see representa- 
tives of the various tribes, including the 
Kroos, the Vais, the Golahs, the Man- 
dingos, the Mendis and the Passeys, all 
of whom, in their varicolored costumes 
of dress and undress, followed us about 
the city. These natives manifested, it 
seemed to me, quite as much interest in 
the proceedings as the more intelligent 
and more highly civilized Liberians. 
They seemed also fully to understand the 
object and significance of the commis- 
sion’s visit. 

The Americo-Liberians looked, for all 
the world, like the ordinary type of the 
colored people of the United States, and 
one would not imagine himself in Africa 
except for the appearance of the natives, 
who, with their loosely worn and highly 
colored costumes, greeted us on all sides. 
Tho indicative of that highly developed 
self-respect which characterizes Liberi- 
ans, it was a rather strange sight for me 
to see the more important men dressed 
invariably in long, somber, black frock 
coats, with corresponding high silk hats. 
It seemed to me that under the merciless 
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rays of a tropical sun a more comfortable 
costume might be adopted. This garb, 
however, is the sign-manual of respecta- 
bility and is a long-established custom 
which it would be difficult to change. 

The commission used its time in inter- 
views with the President of the republic, 
the Vice-President, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, judges of the Supreme Court, the 
bishops in charge of missionary work in 
Liberia, city and county officials, consular 
representatives, as well as the representa- 
tives of the large trading establishments 
doing business in the republic. A mere 
list of the names of the various officials 
and governmental departments of Li- 
beria reveals how closely the Liberians 
have modeled their form of government 
and methods of administration after our 
own country. 

Judging from repeated expressions of 
various Liberians and the official organ 
published at Monrovia, Liberia feels that 
America has failed to exercise that 
friendly interest in her existence and de- 
velopment which her sixty years of 
struggle and actual progress would seem 
to merit at the hands of a parent re- 
public. 

The commission did not confine its in- 
quiries to Liberia alone; it chartered a 
boat and made visits to the agricultural 
settlements up the St. Paul River. After- 
ward, dividing—one section going on the 
“Chester” and the other on the “Bir- 
mingham”—the commission visited the 
interior districts, where there are differ- 
ences between the Liberians and the Brit- 
ish, and where there are differences be- 
tween the Liberians and the French; the 
party going south visited Grand Bassa, 
perhaps the principal commercial port on 
the Liberian coast, and made visits to the 
towns of Upper Buchanan, Lower Bu- 
chanan and Edina. 

Farther down the coast, at Cape 
Palmas, the town of Harper was visited 
and the party went overland to the mouth 
of the Cavalley River, where a canoe was 
secured for a visit up the river to some 
of the smaller villages. The only launch 
on the river, owned by a German firm, 
could not be secured because for five or 
six days it had been out of coal and there 
was no immediate prospect of a supply 
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of fuel being secured. As we journeyed 
up the river we stopped at some of the 
smaller villages, and in the interior there 
was the same general enthusiasm wher- 
ever the commission made a visit; can- 
non boomed, the militia was called out, 
bands paraded, and eager crowds of na- 
tives, gaudily clad, followed us about, 
and with many of them we had the pleas- 
ure of conversing thru an interpreter ; 
the natives danced in our honor—the na- 
tives are always dancing—and gave 
many other outward evidences of their 
desire to extend to the American commis- 
sioners a hearty and royal welcome. 

Leaving Liberia, the two parties reas- 
sembled and visited for two days in Free- 
town, Sierra Leone, where opportunity 
was afforded for comparison between 
that place and Liberia. The English ex- 
ercise a protectorate over Sierra Leone 
and have spent considerable sums of 
money in providing improvements, the 
like of which are sadly lacking in Liberia, 
where there is no railroad, no telegraph 
system, no banking facilities or means 
of communications except by water or 
overland in hammocks, if the traveler be 
unable to trust his own legs. 

The particular impression I have is 
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that Liberians need more contact with 
the outside world. To my mind, the ne- 
gro citizens of the United States owe 
their great progress since emancipation 
to their contact with a stronger people. 
In fear of losing their independence, Li- 
berians have not encouraged much con- 
tact with Europeans, who are, at this 
time, practically the only class with 
whom they come in touch. 

The general good order to be found in 
the cities and in the agricultural settle- 
ments, the lack of profanity on the streets 
(the current language of the Liberians 
being the same as that of our own coun- 
try), the unquestioned chastity of the 
women of Liberia, the respect for law 
and those who administer the affairs of 
their Government, together with their 
general reverence for religion, show that 
the Liberians are not without sterling 
virtues. 

In Freetown, Sierra Leone, it is very 
evident that there are agencies of civili- 
zation at work which are not to be found 
in Monrovia, and it is their desire ‘to pos- 
sess such agencies of civilization that led 
the Liberians to make their appeal to the 
Government of the United States for 
help at this time. 

TUSKEGEE, ALA. 


the Madonna 


BY CLARENCE URMY 


Out of holy Bethlehem 
Into Egypt flying, 
Herod’s hate pursuing them, 
Dangers multiplying, 
Hastened thru the country wild 
Joseph, Mary and The Child. 


When some distance they had passed, 
Worn and weary growing, 
Came they to a field at last 
Where a man was sowing 
Seed of corn in fertile ground— 
Mary’s heart gave sudden bound, 


To the husbandman she said: 
“Tf men bid you aid them, 
Asking if this way we fled, 

With your tongue persuade them, 
Saying: ‘Yes, they passed at morn 
On the day I sowed this corn.’ ” 





Then, a miracle, behold! 
While the man was sleeping, 
All the field was turned to gold 
Ready for the reaping, 
Stalk and blade and ear were there 
Gleaming in the sunlit air! 


Came the men by Herod sent, 
Spied the man, and roughly 
Riding thru the corn, they went, 
Calling to him gruffly: 
“Has an old man passed this way 
With a wife and child?” ‘Come, say?” 


And the man, overwhelmed with awe, 
Viewed his field and wondered .. . 
“Ves,” he said, “those three I saw.” 
“How long since?” they thundered— 
“When I sowed this cotn’’—and then, 
Homeward rode King Herod’s men. 
San Jose, Cat. 














Ultramicroscopes and Ultramicroscopical 
Objects 


BY A. COTTON AND H. MOUTON 


[M. Cotton was born at Bourg and M. Mouton at Cambrai—both thriving little French 
cities—in the same year, 1869. They met for the first time in 1890, when both entered the 
famous Paris Superior Normal School, and since that date have always been the closest 


friends, socially and scientifically. 


After taking his doctor’s degree, M. Cotton became pro- 


fessor at Toulouse University, and, later, filled the chair of physics at the Superior Normal 


School. 


M. Mouton began his scientific career at the Paris Natural History Museum, 


whence he also joined the faculty of the Normal School. In the year 1903 the two friends 
began working together on questions relating to ultramicroscopical bodies and they have 


always continued their scientific collaboration. 


tute.—Eb1rTor. } 


F all our senses, seeing gives us 
() the most extensive knowledge, 
and we have the greatest con- 

fidence in what we have learned by the 
eye; consequently, when we try to in- 
crease our perceptions by the aid of in- 
struments, we pay especial attention to 
those that enable us to see new objects. 
Hence it is that the telescope on the one 
hand, and the microscope on the other 
are, perhaps, the instruments most fa- 
miliar to those who do not frequent the 
laboratory. The microscope in particu- 
lar owes a large number of its improve- 
ments to the constant desire of makers to 
satisfy their public, which is made up 
not only of regular scientists but also of 
amateur scientists. In some cases the 
latter have been found more exacting 
than the former. Thus, these amateur 
students of nature wished to study the 
marks and ornaments on the shells of the 
diatomacez. Scientifically, this work was 
of no great importance, either practical 
or philosophical, and its only reward was 
the vanquishing of a difficulty. But 
from a mechanical point of view, it was 
of real use, for it called for still greater 
improvements in the microscope, which 
improvements have been utilized by the 
regular scientists in more than one field. 
But, notwithstanding all the care taken 
by the manufacturers of microscopes, 
the result obtained is limited. It is true 
that greater magnifying power might be 
attained, but this is without real interest, 
for the ideal microscope would be the 
one in which each point in the object un- 
der view would be imaged forth by a 
point of inappreciable dimensions. But 
what really happens is this: Even in 
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They are both members of the Pasteur Insti- 


the best instruments, the image of a point 
is always a small spot whose dimensions 
increase with the increase of the magni- 
fying power of the instrument, so that 
when two points are too near one an- 
other in the object under examination, 
their images lap over one another a lit- 
tle and the eye is no longer able to sep- 
arate them. The smallest resolvable 
distance, tho this depends somewhat on 
the nature of the object that is under ex- 
amination, is never less than a quarter 
of a thousandth of a millimeter, even 
when the very best instruments are used. 
The explanation of this limitation of the 
powers of the microscope has been found 
in the nature of light itself. Consider- 
ing light to be a result of vibratory mo- 
tion and taking into account the phe- 
nomena of diffraction which is peculiar 
to the microscope as. to all optical in- 
struments, we can calculate the diameter 
of the spot forming the image of a point 
and show that this diameter will be 
smaller, if, in the first place, the cone of 
rays, which the instrument receives from 
the point under consideration, is more 
open, and, in the second place, if this 
point is placed in a medium of higher 
index and sends out rays of shorter 
wave-length, viz., nearer the violet in the 
spectrum, if we consider only visible 
rays. But with the instruments now in 
use, permitting homogeneous immersion 
and great numerical aperture we may say 
that the limit assigned theoretically to the 
resolving power of the microscope has 
been practically reached. We may hope, 
however, to extend it a little further by 
employing ultra-violet light, to which, tho 
the eye is not sensitive, the photographic 
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plate is sensitive. Yet, even by this 
method, we can hardly hope to do more 
than double the resolving power of the 
apparatus and this only after surmount- 
ing great technical difficulties. 

But the ultramicroscope makes it pos- 
sible to study much smaller objects than 
could be’ studied in the old way, these 
objects in certain exceptional cases hav- 
ing the millionth part of a millimeter. 
There is no contradiction between this 
statement and the one made a few para- 
graphs above, for this problem differs 
entirely from the one previously stated. 
That one was the distinguishing from 
one another points set very closely to- 
gether, or, which comes to the same 
thing, determining the form of a very 
small detail. But we refer now to as- 
certaining the existence, in a homoge- 
neous medium, of extremely small ob- 
jects which are far enough apart so that 
their pictures do not lap over one an- 
other. 

It may be asked how the presence of 
ultramicroscopic objects are revealed in 
a homogeneous medium. The answer is 
by using with great care a method em- 
ployed by amateurs of the microscope, 
often in a rather imperfect manner, but 
with good results. We refer to the light- 
ing up of a dark background. Conse- 
quently, an ultramicroscope is not a mi- 
croscope whose optical parts have been 
improved, but an instrument provided 
with a special mode of lighting. The 
rules to be observed in this lighting have 
been laid down by Siedentopf and Zsig- 
mondy, who were the first to make 
known this method to the scientific 
world. Light must be thrown as intense- 
ly as possible on the little objects which 
are to be studied. They then appear lu- 
minous and can therefore be observed if 
care has been taken to place the appara- 
tus in such a position that no luminous 
tay of the lighting shaft can penetrate 
into the object-glass. The particles then 
appear luminous on the absolutely black 
field of the microscope; in fact, they are 
made visible just as are particles of dust 
when a ray of sunshine penetrates a dark 
room. 

Siedentopf and Zsigmondy themselves 
made their first apparatus for the ob- 
servation of ultramicroscopic objects, by 
whose use a convergent horizontal ray 


of light brightens under the microscope 
a very thin layer of the body that is be- 
ing examined. Since then, a somewhat 
ditferent plan has been adopted by us. 
We introduce a ray of light very oblique- 
ly under the body which is being exam- 
ined, and the ray is then wholly reflect- 
ed on the upper surface, and we thus 
prevent any direct rays from penetrating 
into the apparatus. Recently, Sieden- 
topf has invented still another kind of 
apparatus and other scientists have done 
the same. Each of these inventions has 
certain advantages and certain faults, 
and it is best to use one or the other ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

Now a word about the lighting of an 
ultramicroscope. You get the brightest 
and cheapest light by utilizing ordinary 
sunlight. This gives a wonderful aspect 
to the object under view and enables the 
observer to distinguish very minute par- 
ticles which would not come out with 
any other sort of light. But this source 
of light is unfortunately too inconstant, 
and you are apt to use an electric arc, if 
one is at hand, and if you are not trying 
to determine the presence of exceedingly 
small objects. It is not necessary to 
make use of a too powerful are provided 
the rays strike squarely the preparation, 
that is, the body under examination; for 
the light emitted by the little objects 
which you perceive depends on the bril- 
liancy of the source of the light, this 
brilliancy being the same for all arcs, and 
not on the total intensity of this light. 
In the vast majority of our‘experiments 
we have always used an arc of only three 
amperes, which can be bought at a rea- 
sonable price. 

When you examine a transparent body 
containing little ultramicroscopical ob- 
jects, you are reminded of the starry 
heavens when seen thru a telescope. If 
you examine certain glasses colored by 
traces of metal, gold or silver, for in- 
stance, you perceive on the dark back- 
ground of the field a mass of brilliant 
star-like objects, the reflection of the 
small metallic particles. These reflec- 
tions differ in their brilliancy, the most 
brilliant ones being the reflections of the 
larger particles. Their appearance is all 
the more beautiful from the fact that 
they are not all of the same color. By 
examining in this way the colors of cer- 
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tain natural crystals—particularly those 
of crystallized salt, which are sometimes 
pink or white—one has. been able to 
prove that this coloration is due to small 
ultramicroscopical crystals lodged in the 
finest fissures of the crystal and which 
we have reason to believe are formed by 
metallic sodium. This is rather a sur- 
prising fact if we remember that this 
substance is so easily oxidized that it is 
found nowhere else in a metallic state 
and that its preparation and conservation 
have long been considered by chemists 
as a very difficult problem. 

If instead of a solid body, we examine 
a liquid holding little ultramicroscopical 
bodies in suspension, the same phenome- 
non is still more striking. But in this case 
the brilliant points are all animated by 
the “Brownian movement,” which affects 
all small particles, even when they are 
but microscopic and are held in suspen- 
sion in a liquid. But in this particular 
instance, this constant agitation some- 
times becomes extraordinarily animated, 
the whole field of the microscope being 
marked by a sort of general swarming, 
often accompanied, in the case of the 
most brilliant particles, by scintillations, 
when the luminous points change color, 
are extinguished and then reilluminated 
by turns. One may enjoy this really ad- 
mirable sight by employing for the ex- 
periment a very diluted solution of col- 
loidal silver sold under the name of ar- 
gyrol. Or one may examine one of those 
pretty “solutions” of gold, red or blue in 
color, easily prepared by reducing with 
a drop of formol a trace of gold chloride 
in some very pure water containing a 
little sodium carbonate. Under the most 
favorable conditions of light—sunshine 
at noon in July—and observation, you 
can discover in such liquids metallic par- 
ticles whose average diameters have been 
estimated to have a minimum size of one 
sixth millionth of a millimeter! Under 
less advantageous conditions, and es- 
pecially when the little bodies which are 
being observed have not the optical qual- 
ities peculiar to metals you cannot of 
course expect to see anything except 
where the particles are considerably 
larger than this and yet far smaller than 
those seen in the ordinary microscope. 

Ultramiscroscopes have so far been 
used in very different sorts of research 
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work, but the most important resuits 
have been obtained where « colloidal 
liquids were experimented with. These 
liquids play a very important part in 
chemistry and in biology, especially ; and 
thanks to the ultramicroscope, we now 
know for certain that colloidal bodies 
are not really dissolved in their “solu- 
tions,” but remain there in a state of sta- 
ble suspension. It has not been possible 
in every case to observe the little par- 
ticles of these bodies, but we have good 
ground for believing that even the col- 
loids which it has not been possible to 
resolve have a discontinuous structure 
like the other ones. This special state 
of the colloidal group helps to explain 
their particular properties, which have 
long been under observation, as, for in- 
stance, their coagulation and their elec- 
tric transformation, this last phenomenon 
being especially observable thru the ul- 
tramicroscope. 

In a recent work—‘Ultramicroscopes 
and Ultramicroscopical Bodies,” Paris: 
Masson—we have given the results 
of our experiments in this field and have 
also tried to show how one can get at 
the composition and structure of colloids 
by combining our conclusions with those 
obtained by other students in this same 
branch of scientific work. Among the 
recent contributions to this problem, we 
have found especially useful those of 
Malfitano and J. Duclaux, who, by sep- 
arating in certain cases ultramicroscop- 
ical bodies from the medium in which 
they are bathed, have been able to give 
us some idea of their composition. We 
are now led to consider these particles to 
be “granules” charged with electricity 
and englobed in a zone of matter carry- 
ing charges which are equal but of dif- 
fering sign, the whole forming an elec- 
trically neutral micella. 

Not a few biologists have employed 
the ultramicroscope for the study of liv- 
ing things. By this means they have 
been able in some cases to follow the 
movements which take place in the in- 
terior of vegetable cellules thru the dis- 
placement of the little bodies which they 
contain and which appear as luminous 
points: It has also been possible to 
make more apparent in their living state 
certain microorganisms existing in water 
or humors. With this apparatus it is 
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possible even to see very easily a mi- 
crobe, in pleuropneumonia of oxen, for 
instance, whose dimensions are a little 
inferior to the limit of vision. The dif- 
ficulties lying in the way of determining 
the form of ultramicroscopical objects 
has made it impossible up to the present 
to use the ultramicroscope in the discov- 
ery of numerous pathogenic microbes 
whose dimensions are inferior to those 
which can be seen under present lighting 
methods. It is much to be hoped that in 
some way we may be able to determine 
the specific optical character of these va- 
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rious small beings, some of which are 
the causes of terrible diseases. 

We have just seen that the greatest 
service which, up to the present, has been 
rendered to biology by the ultramicro- 
scope is in the field of colloidal liquids. 
If, on the one hand, we bear in mind 
how imperfect the studies in this depart- 
ment of science still are, and if, on the 
other hand, we remember that all living 
matter seems to be in a colloidal state, 
then we will fully grasp the great value 
to biology of this new apparatus. 


Paris, FRANCE. 
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The Leclaire Idea 


BY N. O. NELSON 


{Mr. Nelson may well take pride in the progress of Leclaire, his own home, as well 


as the home of the employees in the great manufacturing plant he created. 


Our readers are 


already familiar with many of Mr. Nelson’s articles on his various social experiments.— 


EpirTor. ] 


OT long since a St. Louis boy of 
N twenty named De Witt killed a 
middle-aged woman who had be- 
friended and fed him because she would 
not also supply him with money. The boy 
will be hung. He is a type of the town 
boy, grown up without regular work, 
spending his time with the gang, living 
by his wits, sometimes by outright crime. 
He is the material of which the criminal 
class is made. His class fill the juvenile 
courts and later on the penitentiaries. 
Including his minor offences he makes 
up a large part of the police arrests. 
Arrests for all causes in cities of the 
United States average forty in 1,000 
population per year. Many of them are 
for trivial misdemeanors. Many are not 
convicted, but all indicate some miscon- 
duct and some deficiency of character 
and associations. They supply the fu- 
ture delinquent and dependent classes. 
By this average of arrests Leclaire, 
the Illinois factory town in which I live, 
should have had in its life of eighteen 
years 210 arrests. It has had none. It 
has no unemployed or unemployable. It 
is an unselected population of working 
people, of many nationalities and _ re- 
ligions, drawn from city; town, mine and 
farm. 


a oes eae 44s, 


Why is Leclaire immune from De 
Witts and other offenders? De Witt 
was an unemployable, he was an irre- 
sponsible loafer who had never learned 
to work. Had he applied to me in St. 
Louis for work there was nothing he 
knew how to do. He would be unable 
to stick to work nine hours at a stretch. 
It would be too tedious and slow to earn 
his living by apprentice work. 

At Leclaire every boy has a job wait- 
ing for him—an eight-hour day when he 
is fourteen, nine hours at sixteen. Not 
the deadly child labor so luridly de- 
scribed by the writers who hunt for only 
the exceptional, but the beginnings of a 
trade in a well ordered factory. He is 
keenly anxious to get at the job. He has 
longed for the schoolbook days to be over 
so that he could take his place with the 
men he has looked up to and the boys 
he plays with. He wants to be doing, 
he wants to make things, he wants to 
earn money for mother and himself, he 
wants to be a little man, 

In my own judgment and my taste, 
outdoor work is preferable to indoor; 
the field is better than the factory. My 
experience in employing men and boys 
in farming as well as manufacturing 
teaches that when equally accessible and 
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available the commonest preference is 
for outdoor work. But farm labor is 
longer, harder and less pay. Indepen- 
dent farming takes capital, skill, manage- 
ment and responsibility. The factory 
job is ready at hand, easier and care-free 
while it lasts. 

The boys in a factory town and family 
go at factory work. In Leclaire he 
can usually have his choice of six or 
eight trades—in brass, wood, marble, 
machines and housebuilding. The shops 
are well lighted and ventilated ; the fore- 
men are not bosses, but directors and in- 


structors ; the managers are not tyrants, 


but organizers and leaders. The boy 
starts by the side of his chum; he goes 
home to dinner in the company of his 
neighbors ; he quits at 4 or 5 o'clock, gets 
his supper, dresses up and goes to the 
ball ground or the lake or the band prac- 
tice or down town to see the sights and 
sounds of Edwardsville Court House 
square. 

It is impossible for him to become a 
De Witt—he hasn't the opportunity if he 
lias the’ inclination. There is no gang, 
there is no glory in being arrested, there 
are no playmates in business hours, there 
is play and sociability evenings and holi- 
days. There is not even a cop to defy 
or a “don’t” sign to pull down. Nothing 
tempts him to violence or offensive mis- 
chief. Fathers and sons go _ literally 
hand-in-hand; the boys and girls grow 
up together. There have been no De 
Witts in Leclaire—there can be none. 

At eighteen to twenty the boy has 
learned his trade. He has never been 
lid off a day. He is employable and 
employed. At this stage the writers and 
theorists say he will leave us; he wil! 
want the glare and hippodrome of the 
city and the possible higher day rate of 
wages. But again the theory is smashed 
by the facts. The Leclaire boys, grown 
up and masters of a trade, do not leave. 
None has left for preferring a city or 
disliking Leclaire and the country. Very 
few have left on any ground. Some 
have gone for a week or a month, got 
homesick and returned. 

Instead of a modern factory, over- 
grown with vines and suirounded by 
flowers and trees, their city workshops 
were old and dingy and enclosed by sur 
rounding buildings and tumble-down 


tenements. Ugliness everywhere. His 
comrades were strangers, with other 
ideas and ideals and interests that his. 
He lodged in a boarting house, dismal 
and forlorn. His evenings could not be 
borne in his lonely room, he must go out 
for amusement, to cheap theaters (and 
nasty) or saloons or billiard parlors or 
dens. This is the life of the stranger in 
the cities, as I have it from our Leclaire 
boys and as I have found it by trying it. 

The Leclaire boy comes back to -his 
work, his people, his friends, his free- 
dom. The evil influences of the city 
have not infected him; they have only 
shocked. 

Is not the explanation simple why 
there are no De Witts in Leclaire, no 
arrests, no emigration? 

And the girls! None of them has 
gone away to get work, none has taken 
hired labor, not even our own light core 
work in the brass foundry. Either they 
help their mothers or marry or have 
qualified for business positions. Two 
are well-paid clerks in the County Re- 
corder’s office, Edwardsville, immediate- 
ly adjoining us, being the county seat. 
Some are stenographers, cashiers, one a 
high-grade tailoress and one was for 
many years our most excellent kinder- 
gartner, until she married the school 
principal. Of the many who have mar- 
ried nearly all have settled in or adjacent 
to Leclaire. The outside member of the 
couple is apparently made to understand 
that Leclaire must be the home. 

The young people are enthusiastic 
about Leclaire; their visiting friends are 
enthusiastic. There is always something 
going on, if only the pleasant social 
walking about along the winding streets, 
fronted by well-kept yards and shaded 
with maples and elms and Carolina pop- 
lars. The family parties in the Hall, 
with refreshments, music and dancing, 
bring out several hundred of all ages. 
Good manners, good dressing and good 
feeling are more prominent in these 
gatherings than I have ever found in any 
other place. The weekly baseball games 
bring out audiences of about 1,000, and 
an equal number attend the band concert 
at the lake on the edge of the village. 
There is rowing on the lake in the sum- 
mer and skating in the winter. In the 
winter there is bowling and billiards and 
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dancing. All of this is free—except a 
‘nominal charge for bowling and boats, 
to regulate their use—all paid for out of 
the common fund created by these same 
people. 

All these attractions, which prevent the 
De Witts, dispense with police and ar- 
rests, hold on to our young people, are 
nothing but the normal conditions of a 
fairly well ordered community of people. 
There is nothing extraordinary, nothing 
peculiar, no standard, except in the re- 
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sults. There is not simply the Jeffer- 
sonian “least government,” there is none ; 
not the minimum of “rules and regula- 
tions,” but none. There has been no 
sign of needing any. 

The master key to the situation is, no 
unemployed or unemployable, and from 
this follows the rest. The Leclaire idea 
has been for ability to make the opportu- 
nities and leave the people to use them. 
They have outdone expectation, the 
young folks most of all. 

Str. Lours, Mo. 


My Mission Class 


BY THE BACHELOR MAID 


tious motives and a becoming sense 

of martyrdom, it was when I took a 
class in the Olive Street Mission. It is 
true that my first introduction to it par- 
took in no respect of anything suggesting 
self-sacr:fice or the mortification of the 
flesh.. I had been invited by my friend, 
Mrs. Cameron, to attend their customary 
Christmas entertainment, and I was un- 
questionably entertained; “continuous 
vaudeville” is an insignificant attraction 
in comparison. But I reasoned that to 
give up every Sunday afternoon to draw- 
ing into the fold of righteousness the 
youthful offspring of the miserable and 
ungodly population of the river front re- 
gion would be a very different thing from 
playing spectator to them at a holiday 
function ; would be, in fact, no fun at all. 
And, because I felt how little fun it 
would be, I knew that it was the very 
thing I ought to do, for that is one mental 
habit which persistently survives from 
the Calvanistic training of my youth. 
The very moment I discover something 
that I just hate to do, I also realize that 
that above all else is my peculiar duty. 
| don’t always do it, to be sure, but then 
| agonize and despise myself for my 
weakness and selfishness in yielding to 
the suggestions of the carnal mind. And 
so, after that Christmas tree, I battled 
all thru January with my love for a Sun- 
dav afternoon of reading, solitude and an 
hour of music in the gloaming, and every 


|" ever I did anything with conscien- 


Sunday I hated myself the more, and got 
less joy out of my twilight improvisations 
at the piano, until on the last one of the 
month I closed my interesting book, hung 
up my alluring kimono, and started Olive 
street-ward. 

I almost turned back at every block, 
but conscience drove me on till I found 
myself within the portals of the mission 
school, and proffering my services to the 
superintendent as a recruit to “that noble 
band of men and women who are striving 
to rescue the lost and outcast of our great 
cities,’ or words to that effect. That is 
about the phraseology dedicated to them, 
as I have observed, by those who use, to 
quote a profane relative of mine, “the 
pious lingo,” and I protest that my state 
of mind entirely matched the orthodox 
phrase. I like occasionally to recall the 
details of that month of spiritual conflict 
to reassure my own self that I truly did 
undertake that Sunday-school class ani- 
mated purely by a desire for their souls’ 
salvation, and, incidentally, for my own 
clearer title to mansions in the skies. I 
like to reassure myself; I repeat, for I 
had not been in the work three months 
before my mind began to be assailed by 
awful misgivings. Because it was fun 
after all. 

And to this day | should not dare let 
my pastor or Cousin Carrie’s mother-in- 
law know that I have so far lost the true 
missiovnary spirit that I-often am less 
concerned with the future of those chil- 
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dren’s immortal souls than with the pres- 
ent tense of their delightfully earthly lit- 
tle tongues. For nobody ever heard of 
the true “missionary of the cross” find- 
ing amusement in things incidental to the 
rescue of the perishing—at least, nobody 
hears it from authenticated sources. One 
or two, when home on vacations, have 
told me confidentially and unofficially 
that they do sometimes see things in their 
mirthful aspects like the rest of us, but 
they know too well what the public ex- 
pects ever to let the fact be hinted in 
literature that is to provide programs for 
women’s missionary societies. These 
admissions, along with my recollections 
of the aforesaid conflict, do sustain me, 
even when Phillippina Casteneyk and 
Juanita Florella Castor are the funniest, 
in the hope that it is not total depravity 
which makes me love them more than I 
ever could love the exemplary girls in 
the class across the aisle, who can roll off 
the definitions of Justification, Sanctifica- 
tion and the rest, and never pause for 
breath. 

sesides, if Juanita Florella and her 
mates are indeed only a source of world- 
ly and unregenerate pleasure, there is the 
society of some of my co-workers whose 
plenitude of true missionary zeal affects 
me in such a way as to give me still a 
reasonable hope that it is duty which I 
follow on Sunday afternoons. When 
we have a teachers’ meeting, and the in- 
structor of that banner catechism class 
keeps us until dark discoursing upon 
. “what we can do to give a more spiritual 
tone to the school,” I feel that after all 
it was no small cross. which I took up 
when I left behind the kimono and the 
cushions of my lounge. 

I did not find a superabundance of re- 
ligious information in my group of small 
girls, altho along some other lines they 
could, and did, impart information to 
their teacher. I have never yet, for in- 
stance, been able to teach the semi- 
annual temperance lesson with any de- 
gree of impressiveness, because all the 
stories that I have been able to collect 
as an awful warning fall utterly flat upon 
children whose daily experiences furnish 
object lessons such as I had never thought 
of. These lessons generally end with the 
teacher as the interested listener while 
the (theoretically) taught recite how “a 
drunk lady comes along on our street 
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sometimes, and once she tried to fight 
Katie Miltonberger’s sister, an’ another 
time Juanita’s mother, an’ she just lays 
down on the car track an’ says she wishes 
to God the car’d come along an’ kill her.” 
They all avow that “our paws belong to 
the Temperance Society,” which I hope 
is a veracious statement. The hours at 
which I have called at their homes never 
admit of my meeting the “paws.” Among 
the first things which I tried to teach 
them, as suggested by the chance of the 
lessons being then in the New Testa- 
ment, was the names of the Twelve, and 
no member of the class drank in this 
knowledge with more avidity than Phil- 
lippina Casteneyk (“two I’s and two p’s,” 
she cautioned me as she saw me writing 
her name in my class-book). The next 
Sunday we were hardly in our seats after 
the opening exercises before her hand 
was waving in the air with the an- 
nouncement that she “could tell the names 
of them men you told us about last 
week.” I bade the rest give ear while 
Phillippina displayed her familiarity with 
biblical personages, which she did as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘Peter—an’ James—an’ John-— 
an’ Tom—an’ Bill—an’ Dick—an’ Jim— 
an’——” 

I did not permit her to complete the 
dozen, tho this consideration for the 
effect on the class was at the cost of a 
great personal sacrifice, but it was nearly 
a year before I convinced Phillippina that 
a universally appropriate answer—even 
for questions upon the flood—was not 
*Peter—an’ James—an’ John—an’ Tom” 
—and as many others as she could get in 
before I stopped her. 

It was Phillippina who, on my first 
Christmas with the class, uttered a pro- 
found truth whose pessimistic note wil! 
always linger in my memory. As a 
Christmas tree is provided for the entire 
school, the teachers do not individually 
give presents to their classes, but I car- 
ried with me on the Sunday before 
Christmas a small card apiece for my 
flock. They were full of satisfaction 
over them until Phillippina’s sharp black 
eye caught sight of what was happening 
in the adjacent class of boys. 

“There!” she said, “them boys is 
a-gittin’ Bibles. Ain’t that always the 
way? Men always gits more than 
women.” 

Hard must have been the school in 
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which Phillippina has learned thus early 
what society contrives to hide from us 
more protected ones till we come to a 
woman's years. 

Phillippina is frank about a good 
many things, altho she generally manages 
to let you know that her utterance of dis- 
agreeable truths is prompted by a sense 
of duty and in no way by lack of affec- 
tion. [am usually pianist for the school, 
and one day, when | returned to my seat 
after “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” as 
set to Sullivan’s music, Phillippina, who 
was familiar with the Haydn melody, 
greeted me with fine indignation. “They 
never sang that right at all,” she de- 
clared. “I know, ‘cause sometimes I 
goes to the German Sunday school, an’ 
they don’t sing it that way—not a bit 
that way. But,” with a sudden most 
conscience-stricken air of realizing how 
this criticism must reflect upon me, “but 
you played it real good, Miss Parkin- 
son. 

They call me Parkinson, so far as I’ve 
ever been able to discover, solely because 
my name is something else. 

“Oh, we know that ain’t her name,” 
they replied to another teacher’s correc- 
tion of them on that point, “but we just 
call her that anyway,” and there the mat- 
ter rests. 

As experience notoriously modifies our 
views even upon matters once accepted 
with unquestioning faith, I feel con- 
strained to confess that my mission work 
has lessened largely the impressiveness 
of the mental picture formed in my ado- 
lescence of millions of Sunday school 
scholars thruout the Christian world, all 
in immaculate raiment, freshly combed 
hair and a Sabbath cast of countenance, 
reciting from their leaflets upon the 
same portion of the Scriptures on the 
first day of every week. It is an im- 
pressive idea, a distinguished monument 
to the intelligence of the men who first 
conceived it. For if ‘all Scripture is 
given by inspiration and is profitable,” it 
must necessarily be that the same selec- 
tion which sets the men’s Bible class to 
arguing on doctrinal points thru the 
whole lesson period is also full of spirit- 
ual milk for babes. The only equally 
stupendous educational policy that I can 
imagine would be the introduction of 
calculus and the history of philosophy 





into the kindergartens, so that your little 
girl and her big brother in college might 
be inspired perpetually by the thought 
that, tho in different schools, their daily 
mental food is the same. However, since 
my Sunday school coworkers do not 
seem ready to see the beauty of a scheme 
when applied to secular education which 
they so blithely follow in religious in- 
struction, they ought to pardon me if | 
say that I do not blame children who can 
barely read, and are also innocent of the 
amenities of polite society, if they throw 
paper wads and pinch each other during 
the superintendent’s fifteen minutes’ ex- 
position of the “spiritual meaning” of 
a lesson from Jeremiah or the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. The truth is, | sometimes 
wish that I were not too steeped in the 
amenities to throw a paper wad or two 
myself. And yet I think that often the 
children would like to understand, and 
really try to. But in my opinion our 
International Lessons periodically serve 
up to us selections which even a genius 
in pedagogy could never bring down to 
the comprehension of the childish mind, 
above all, the child mind unfolding in 
the sordid and materialistic surround- 
ings of city slums. Paul on the eating 
of meat offered to idols is by no means 
one of the worst specimens, yet I vividly 
recall the success with which I forced 
home to my children the “moral” of that 
famous argument. I had collected a 
fund of what I considered luminous and 
practical illustrations, and the children 
listened with rather gratifying attention. 
At the close of school Sadie Feahney 
pulled my dress just as I was starting to 
the door. 

“Say,” she said, “if dey eat dat meat 
it would make ’em sick, huh? Was dat 
what you meant?” 

Sadie’s younger sister Rita is a more 
promising subject for experimentation in 
theological seed planting ; indeed, Rita is 
so amazingly clever that I confess I find 
it something other than amusing when I 
look forward to the cramped and pitiable 
womanhood by which that cleverness 
must almost inevitably be brought to 
naught. But just now Rita is the fun- 
niest of the whole collection, tho the 
startling directness of her logical proc- 
esses often leaves me speechless—and 
argument-less. 
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As, for example, when at the close of 
a lesson on Solomon's choice, she an- 
nounced with conviction, “Well, I ain’t 
never going to pray to be rich, and then 
1 will be.” 

It contributes much to the effective 
ness of Rita's deliverances that her vari- 
ety of vocal endowment is a deep and 
husky bass, which is the more awe- 
inspiring for being combined with a very 
diminutive person. As an “imperson- 
ator” I might reproduce her recital of 
the David and Bathsheba incident, and 
the subsequent and consequent afflictions 
of the monarch, to whom, even in his 
most iniquitous performances, she un- 
failingly applied the title, “the good 
king,’ but in unembellished print it 
would be futile to attempt it. Another 
of her versions of biblical history, how- 
ever, is less dependent on elocutionary 
effects. 

In one of the lessons | had occasion to 
describe to the class some of the pleasing 
features of an ancient Roman theatrical 
entertainment, and, as a matter of 
course, mentioned Paul’s reference to 
fighting with wild beasts at Ephesus. 
Perhaps a month later the lesson dealt 
with his departure from that city, and I 
asked how long he had lived there. 
Rita’s hand waved in air: 

“I know,” she growled, in her heaviest 
tones. “He wuz there two years, and all 
the time the lions wuz a-eatin’ ’im.” 

My relations with the class are often 
social as well as strictly religious, and 
again for these functions I suppose that 
no credit will ever be put to my spiritual 
account, since they have one and all 
proved far more productive of entertain- 
ment than those of my own social circle, 
whose sole and frivolous purpose is 
amusement, and not “uplift.” And yet 
I have known some degree of martyr- 
dom for “the cause.” There was a cer- 
tain silk gown in which the accordion- 
pleated chiffon front had to be renewed 
three times by reason of their delight in 
rubbing their hands across it. “We like 
to see it wiggle,” they said. 

Our social dissipations have been vari- 
ous. There was the time when I took 
them to see “Checkers,” and they became 
so absorbed in experimenting with the 
opposite ends of mv opera-glass that 
they almost forget the play until they 


were recalled by Checkers'’s famous 
inalediction upon poverty. Then they 
stood up as a unit and cheered until the 
audience cheered them. And Katie Kin- 
ney said: 

“You just bet he told the truth then. 
Yes, sir! My maw says it cert’nly ts hell 
to be poor.” And as Kinney pére is a 
notoriously backslidden member of the 
temperance society, I am afraid that 
Katie’s “maw” knows. 

Then there was the party which I gave 
in my room, when a feature of the re- 
freshments was cream puffs. 

“My!” said Ida May McCloskey, 
“these is dear.” 

Dear,” to my mind familiar with a 
vocabulary preponderatingly female col- 
legiate, suggested the usual undergradu- 
ate and complimentary interpretation, so 
| modestly replied that 1 was glad if she 
thought them, nice. 

“Oh, no!” she protested, “I don’t mean 
that; | mean they’re dear—they cost a 
lot; two for a nickel.” 

3ut perhaps the most memorable occa- 
sion was one particular trolley ride 
which I essayed for their enjoyment. 
While we awaited the arrival of two be- 
lated ones | detected signs of uneasiness 
and attempts at secret conference. Fi- 
nally Katie Kinney, with an air of des- 
peration, said, “Are you goin’ to pay our 
carfare?” 

“Of course,” I replied. 

“Well,” she said, “I thought you wuz, 
but my sister said, ‘Don’t you fool your- 
self; she ain’t goin’ to pay carfare for 
you all.’” 

Later I observed Katie surreptitiously 
tying up two nickels in the corner of her 
handkerchief. When aboard the car, 
their minds being now at rest on the 
financial side of the expedition, the 
whole eleven crowded out upon the front 
platform and regaled the motorman with 
songs not, at present, incorporated in the 
Gospel hymns, until they discovered how 
much more fun it was to come inside and 
ring the bells to stop the car, to the con- 
fusion and profanity of the conductor, 
who seemed himself to be a candidate 
for missionary endeavor. Downtown I 
undertook to steer them to a certain 
popular confectioner’s, which undertak- 
ing I achieved after many adventures, of 
which not the least harrowing involved 
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their sudden and unanimous disappear- 
ance. While I was wondering what had 
swallowed them up, I heard the voice of 
Phillippina inviting me to “come and see 
a woman without any-clothes on,” and 
followed the sound to find that they had 
dashed into the entrance of a highly 
aristocratic club, and were grouped in 
sincere and audible interest around a 
statue of Venus. 

The confectioner’s ‘establishment con- 
tained chairs and tables at the rear, and 
to these I purposed conducting the band, 
but to their philosophy a counter with 
manifest soda-water in hand was worth 
any number of empty and dubious tables 
in the bush, and before either I or the 
soda-fountain attendants could realize 
what was happening, eleven children had 
swooped upon the former, and were 
perched on their knees on as many high 
stools, each pounding on the marble and 
calling for “plenty of straws” and “lots 
of ice in it.” 

“What is it?’ gasped one man, and | 
faintly explained, “A mission Sunday 
school class.” 

Then ensued for those maidens such a 
deluge of attention as will probably never 
again be theirs. The whole establish- 
ment gave itself up to their demands, 
their glasses were replenished with reck- 
less readiness, every girl left with a bag 
of cakes in her hand, and nobody scolded 
when Juanita broke her glass and flooded 
herself and the contiguous territory with 
chocolate ice cream soda. 

As I was paying the bill, the cashier 
entered into friendly conversation. 

“What do you suppose a man said to 
me just now?” she asked. “While I was 
getting his change he looked at you and 
said, “Well, I’m glad I haven’t such a 
family as that little woman: has.” 

As previously stated, the class num- 
bered eleven, with eleven years as about 
the maximum age—and I so aggressively 
a spinster and advocate of race suicide! 

I should be sorry if in this narrative 
of my experience in mission work I have 
seemed merely to wish to present the lu- 


dicrous side. I have rather desired to 
portray the character of the soil upon 
which the seed of good teaching is to be 
sown; for a knowledge of this must an- 
tedate any successful cultivation. You 
may ask, as I often ask myself, whether 
I have seen any good coming from my 
work. Some of my girls, now in their 
early ‘teens, have remained with the 
class since I first took it; none of them 
have arrived at perfection—I am afraid 
the same might be said of their teacher— 
but I have seen in them a gradual im- 
provement both in personal appearance 
and a perception of intellectual and 
moral truths. I have frequently visited 
them at their homes—not as an exhorter 
of righteousness to them or their parents, 
but just as I visit my friends in the high- 
er ranks of life—and I have seen some 
gratifying results in their efforts to im- 
prove their home life. ne or two of my 
girls have secured employment in places 
where they are under good influences, 
while from the older pupils of the school 
a number have become useful and edu- 
cated members of society undoubtedly 
thru the impulse received there. So, al- 
tho from week to week one may see no 
appreciable improvement, it must be that 
the work tells in the end. I have some- 
times stood in the twilight by my window 
when the few scattering flakes of the 
winter’s first snowstorm were commenc- 
ing to fall. I have seen how their pure 
whiteness seemed defiled as they fell on 
the muddy soil and melted away. But 
the next morning I have looked out upon 
an earth all wrapped in its mantle of 
shining white. Something in the same 
way it has sometimes seemed like sacri- 
lege to drop the pure seed in minds so 
irresponsive, but as the work goes on 
year after year it shows results in 
brighter and purer lives. And so I let 
myself hope that in some mysterious way 
the real friendship between my girls and 
me, which, at least I have as one tangible 
present result, may bring good into their 
lives in coming times, as it has even now 
into mine. 





































Woman Suffrage in South Africa 


BY IRENE M. ASHBY-MACFADYEN 


(Mrs. Macfadyen is the founder and president of the Women’s Enfranchisement League 
of South Africa, of which the distinguished Olive Schreiner is vice-president. Recently 
Mrs. Macfadyen conducted a public debate on woman suffrage before a large audience 
with the Prime Minister of Cape Colony, and the public gave her the honors of the occa- 
sion, and it is believed that the measure will soon be a law. It will be remembered that 
she did good work against child labor in Alabama some years ago.—Ep1Tor.] 


responsible citizenship by means 
of the parliamentary vote has 
passed the academic stage. 

It is now to the fore in almost every 
country of Western civilization. 

The newest recruit to enter the move- 
ment is South Africa. ‘Two delegates 
have gone to the Congress of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance, in 
Amsterdam this year, from two societies 
—the Woman Suffrage League, in Natal, 
and The Women’s Enfranchisement 
League, Cape Colony. 

Altho each of these countries is self- 
governing and has a parliament of its 
own, the delegates do not represent them 
separately, but go as South African dele- 
gates, since there is a strong probability 
that all the states of South Africa will 
shortly find some means of closer union 
and come under one government. The 
women of South Africa have been among 
the first to feel and act upon the national 
sentiment, and the Cape Colonial League 
has honorary members in the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony. 

With the advent of South Africa, the 
fourteenth country to join the Alliance, 
the movement has banded the earth, and 
the triumph of women’s claims to citizen- 
ship is assured. 

One has a perfectly unique opportunity 
in South Africa of watching and assist- 
ing in the development of what is known 
as the “woman’s movement.” It is really 
new here. In every other English-speak- 
ing country it is a generation or more 
old. But life in South Africa, despite 
occasional alarums and excursions, has 
gone at ox-wagon pace, long after the 
rest of the world has taken to steam, not 
to speak of electricity. 

There is only one really modern center 
—Johannesburg. That city, which is 
barely twenty years old, has been almost 
entirely a male community. The element 
of home has hardly entered into it. With 
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the exception of the coast towns, the 
other centers of population have been 
little more than villages. The great bulk 
of the white population is made up of the 
farmer class, corresponding fairly close- 
ly with the planters of the Southern 
States, with a residuum-oef-poor whites, 
who may be compared with the “Crack- 
ers” of the South. 

A pretty story is told of the ancestor 
of the present Cape family of Du Plessis. 
He was descended from a Huguenot 
refugee belonging to the same family as 
Cardinal Richelieu. After the French 
Revolution, when most of the nobility of 
the “ancien régime” had been killed, and 
Napoleon desired to re-establish an aris- 
tocracy to uphold the imperial throne, he 
sent emissaries to the nearest legitimate 
heir to the title who was left, this South 
African farmer. .Du Plessis received his 
guests with courtesy and treated them 
with the traditional colonial hospitality, 
but when they urged their mission he 
showed them his wide domain, his cattle, 
the great ox-wagons ready to carry prod- 
uce to the nearest market, his large, con- 
tented family, a village in themselves— 
sons and daughters, daughters-in-law and 
sons-in-law, and their relatives, living as 
“bywoners” or tenant farmers on his 
ample land—and told them he had no 
mind to exchange such security and inde- 
pendence for the bickerings and servilities 
of a court. So the ambassadors departed 
alone to the great Emperor who had sent 
them. 

That spirit of independence and aloof- 
ness has been kept in a large degree by 
the Afrikanders. 

South Africa has scarcely been touched 
by industrialism, which, without the only 
real democratic control by both the mas- 
culine and feminine spirit, eats away the 
very heart of the modern state—the 
homes of the common people. Modern 
life and conditions, however, are invading 
South Africa with a rush. Within the 
























last twenty-five years it has been inter- 
sected with railways; newspapers have 
sprung up like mushrooms. ‘he great 
influx of foreigners with the opening up 
of the gold reef of the Rand, and the 
consolidation of the Kimberley diamond 
mines, has brought the country into 
direct connection with the stock ex- 
changes of the world. Year by year the 
distance between Cape Town and Lon- 
don, between Johannesburg and New 
York, has been reduced by more rapid 
transport, and finally the country has 
been stabbed wide awake by the late 
Boer war, with its accompaniments of 
thousands of strangers from all parts of 
the earth, and the enormous attention 
devoted to its affairs by the European 
and American press. 

With a splendor of recuperative pow- 
ers scarcely realized out of the country, 
South Africa is arising from the crushing 
blows of the war and the recent commer- 
cial crisis, to attempt the colossal task of 
welding the separate colonies into a 
nation. 

It is natural that just at the psycho- 
logical moment the claims of the women 
should take definite shape. 

Since 1902 there has been a Woman 
Suffrage League in Natal, which has 
done good work, while in that colony and 
the late: Dutch republics women have 
taken a prominent part in politics and 
journalism. Just over a year ago, in 
April, 1907, “The Women’s Enfranchise- 
ment League” was formed in Cape 
Colony, with the sole object of enlisting 
women of every shade of opinion and 
party who rezlize that it is their right and 
their duty to obtain the vote on the same 
qualifications as it is granted to men. 

One of the founders was naturally 
Olive Schreiner, the South African 
woman genius, who belongs to all the 
women of the world that articulately or 
inarticulately dream with her of the 
heaven to be—on earth—in the future, 
when on the hills will walk brave women 
and brave men, hand in hand, looking 
unafraid into each other’s eyes, and the 
women also holding each other’s hands! 

Soon after the inception of the move- 
ment she came to Cape Town from the 
little Dutch “dorp” where she lives with 
her husband, Cronwright Schreiner, who 
is a Member of Parliament. She got 
prominent women on both sides of poli- 
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tics to hold drawing-room meetings, and 
helped to arouse interest among the Mem- 
bers of Parliament. She is too delicate to 
do much speaking, being a victim of 
asthma in its most trying form, but her 
vivid personality added verve and inter- 
est to the new movement. 

Nearly three hundred women have al- 
ready responded to the call to band them- 
selves together, and an _ astonishing 
amount of public interest in the question 
of votes for women has been displayed. 
This winter there is scarcely a church 
guild or debating society of any sort in 
the Cape peninsula which has not a 
Woman Suffrage evening ; while our few 
speakers are overwhelmed with requests 
to address public meetings from all over 
the colony. In this country the question 
has some features of extraordinary inter- 
est. For instance, it is only in the towns 
that the idea of woman’s inferiority to 
man has to be combated. Olive Schreiner 
was telling me one ‘day of the wonder- 
fully equal terms on which boys and girls 
stand in the up-country Dutch families. 
A Boer farmer simply cannot understand 
the English and American custom of pro- 
viding more amply for the boys than the 
girls. For every penny set aside for a 
boy’s education or capital for the devel- 
opment of farm or business, or prepara- 
tion for a profession, a like amount is laid 
aside for the girl. In the past this sum 
was almost invariably used for her 
dowry, in order that when she married 
she should take something into the com- 
mon stock. Nowadays a great part goes 
for her education, sending her to the dis- 
tant school from her home on the farm, 
several days’ ox-wagon trek, maybe, from 
the nearest railway. 

Olive Schreiner knew a man who, mar- 
ried out of community of property (so 
that he could dispose of his separate 
estate by will), planned, after making 
provision for his daughters, to leave his 
farm and the*bulk of his fortune to his 
idolized infant son, who had come, long 
desired, after a troop of girls. The babe 
was seized with illness and died. When 
the stricken father spoke of his loss to 
Olive Schreiner he said: “It was the 
judgment of Heaven for my injustice,” 
and told, her of his designs, known only 
to his own heart, and his conscience ac- 
cepted the bereavement as a deserved 
punishment. Such a sense of “equal 
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rights” of sons and daughters can only 
be paralleled in Europe and the States 
among the idealists. 

The Boer woman is in everyday life 
the partner of her husband. She takes 
her share in the supervision of the farm 
and the stock, and her assent is obtained 
for every business transaction. No 
farmer would sell part of his land with- 
out his wife’s knowledge and concur- 
rence. As in all countries where a small 
white population has had to hold its own 
amidst hordes of a lower race, men and 
women -have shared together the perils 
and hardships of pioneer life. In the 
days before the natives had been con- 
quered or subordinated, the wife stood by 
her husband in “laager” to defend the 
home and the children. If he did the 
actual shooting she loaded the rifle, and 
in the last extremity died at his side. 
These things bite deep into the being of 
a race, and the Afrikanders, mostly of 
mingled Dutch, French, English and 
Scottish stock, are a tenacious people, 
and the men will never forget the hero- 
ism and endurance of their womenfolk. 

Since the British gave responsible gov- 
ernment to the Cape and Natal, before 
the Transvaal and Free State existed, the 
country has been governed under Roman- 
Dutch law, which in several respects is 
more just to women than the common 
law of England (which formed the basis 
also for American law). 

In married life the law recognizes com- 
munity of property, and altho treating the 
wife as a minor during her husband's 
lifetime, gives her half of the entire prop- 
erty at his death (unless any other ar- 
rangement has been made by joint will 
or ante-nuptial contract, both of which 
are based on the principle that men and 
women are equally able to dispose of 
their property by contract). 

In inheritance, children are heirs equal- 
ly with each other, neither primogeniture 
nor sex having any effect. 

Illegitimate children can be made legit- 
imate by the marriage of the parents, 
however long after their birth it may take 
place, and acknowledged illegitimate chil- 
dren rank first as heirs to a man’s estate 
if he dies intestate after the legal wife and 
her children, before any other relatives. 

Thus sentiment, history and law in 
South Africa provide a splendid founda- 


tion for a healthy development of the. 


woman’s movement. It is acknowledged 
by men on all hands that the women of 
this country have only to show convinc- 
ingly that they desire the franchise in 
order to get it. 

The first women’s franchise resolution 
was brought into the Cape Parliament 
last year by a Dutch doctor. Men on 
both sides of politics spoke in its favor. 

I sat by Olive Schreiner’s side in the 
Speaker's gallery thruout the debate. 
She has waited so long for the ripening 
of the seed she sowed by her books, 
which are still in the van of world 
thought on the subject, that she could 
hardly contain her excitement. Her hus- 
band, a stanch friend to all women, made 
a fine, manly speech in its favor, of 
which, by the way, she had not heard a 
word previously, and one of the Dutch 
leaders, a well-known journalist, made a 
most moving plea on the ground of the 
woman’s handicap of sex and suffering. 
The House was forced to the vote by a 
telling speech from the other side asking 
that such a serious issue of justice 
should not be shirked. When the tellers 
handed in their count it was found that 
twenty-four men, exactly twelve from 
each party, had taken their place on the 
left in favor of the resolution, the first 
really “cross vote” in Cape politics for 
years. 

That is our parliamentary nucleus in 
Cape Colony for the bloodless revolution 
that will associate women with men in 
the building of the future South Africa. 

Since then there has been a general 
election, and our League has catechized 
every candidate, with the result that some 
thirty elected members, drawn from both 
sides of the House, are pledged to sup- 
port our cause. In the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony several members of 
the Government have exprest their belief 
in the value of woman suffrage. 

It is likely that the imminence of closer 
union which is arousing the interest of 
all South Africa will greatly quicken the 
movement. We believe that when the 
Convention on Closer Union meets, after 
the subject has been discussed in the 
separate parliaments, it will receive a de- 
mand for citizenship from the women of 
South Africa, backed up by the co-apera- 
tion of many thinking and able men, that 
can not, will not, be ignored or denied. 

Enccoso, Care Corony. 
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Literary Anemia in France 


Mopern French literature bears at 
least one of the characteristics of decay- 
ing periods: it is rather imitative than 
creative, and more Alexandrine than 
really artistic. Not one of the works 
published during the bookselling season 
just closing has been conceived otherwise 
than as a clever or ingenious manifesta- 
tion; not one claimed or even pretended 
to claim a wide human object, such, for 
instance, as that which Mr. Galsworthy 
evidently proposes to himself. _ The rea- 
sons—for there must be many—can 
hardly be exclusively literary. We 
rather suffer from an excessive attention 
to the technical side of literature. But 
the same general anemia which we see 
prevailing in the public life of France 
weakens her art as well. Men wavering 
between theories and uncertain about the 
most vital moral or religious issues in- 
evitably lack the vigor indispensable for 
the higher class of literary productions. 

The only work in which we can detect 
a better sort of inspiration than that 
which results in a “readable book,” is 
the Colette Baudoche of M. Maurice 
sarrés. The dilettante of twenty years 
ago has gradually become, as he grew 
older and felt the responsibility of suc- 
cess, a rather narrow-minded but un- 
doubtedly sincere Nationalist. He has 
not more talent, but he is a better man, 
with a nobler ideal, and the consequence 
is that we believe in the heroism of his 
Metz girl placing the honor of France 
before the interests of her love for a 
young German. Yet the book is still 
occasionally encumbered by superfluous 
descriptions or by the writer’s personal 
reminiscences, and, as a novel, it will, 
tho convincing, appear very slight in- 
deed. M. Barrés has been too long ex- 
clusively attentive to himself, his sensa- 
tions, his moral development, etc., to be 
capable of centering his observation on 
a human life—even one not very differ- 
ent from his own, like that of Colette 
Baudoche—and of depicting it in broad, 
warm touches. Think, of “l’Homme 
Libre” or “Bérénice,” or any of Barrés’s 





early works while reading. Colette 
Baudoche, you will be delighted; think 
of Balzae’s shortest story, you will feel 
that the comparison is disastrous for the 
younger writer. 

Colette Baudoche was a great success, 
the greatest success in fact that M. Bar- 
rés has ever known, but its circulation 
was little compared to that of M. Ana- 
tole France’s /le des Pingouins. <Ana- 
tole France is probably the best, I mean 
the most highly gifted representative of 
contemporary French literature. To no 
one can the category of Alexandrinism 
be more accurately applied. He has un- 
bounded wit, a vast learning, a wonder- 
ful style, a charming gracefulness of 
manner, but he is one of those men 
whose imagination cannot work sponta- 
neously, and who need something to take 
their spring off, just like the actor’s or- 
iginality only appears when he has some- 
thing to interpret. Anatole France 
never wrote anything worthy of his repu- 
tation except when imitating Voltaire, as 
the “Lettres Persanes,” or when carica- 
turing the old legend-tellers. This con- 
firmed sophic once turned violently dog- 
matic, and went about sowing the seed 
of Socialism. He lost even more by the 
job than M. Bourget did by becoming a 
Royalist. All he gained was to cause 
bewilderment or amusement, and he 
quickly reverted to his natural character 
of a jester of genius. He did well, as 
far as literature goes, but no amount of 
talent will reconcile serious readers to 
everlasting irony, and when the sarcasm 
turns profane and revels in its own bit- 
terness irrespective of reasons and ef- 
fects, the writer can no longer be judged 
by exclusively literary standards. The 
Ile des Pingouins is a long satire not 
only of existing abuses in the present 
condition of France, but of her whole 
history in its most venerable aspects, and, 
as if the author wanted to show that the 
pleasure of stringing pretty sentences is 
all he cares for, he could not refrain 
from putting in an allegorical demon- 
stration of the utter futility of what is 
generally called morals. Another vol- 
ume published a few weeks ago, Les 
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Sept Femmes de la Barbe Bleue, is not so 
bad, tho not free from the same faults, 
but if the devil turned writer and took 
it into his head to rewrite the ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress” the effort could not result in 
something very different from the /le 
des Pingouins. 

M. René Boylesve is not an imitator 
of Anatole France, but he is an imitator 
of his method and seldom ventures on 
producing anything that does not look 
like a replica of an eighteenth century 
story. He gives exquisite titles to his 
books, and the catalog of his works looks 
exactly like that of an exhibition of the 
school of Watteau. L’Enfant a la 
Balustrade, La Legon d’Amour dans un 
Parc, suggest much more readily a grace- 
ful, bright little canvas by Pater or 
Lancret than even a prose pastel. M. 
René Boylesve puts those charming la- 
bels on rather indecent subjects which he 


treats in the most decent manner. That 
is in the tradition of the genre. When- 


ever M. Boylesve does not happen to be 
supported and guided by some classic of 
this special kind of literature he is apt to 
indulge in sheer brutality. Nothing can 
be coarser in style and more deficient in 
inventiveness than the Parfum des Iles 
Borromées. But the moment he reverts 
to the manner of Laclos he can deal dain- 
tily with the most difficult subjects. 
Environment means everything to this 
sort of talent ; matter counts for very lit- 
tle. M. Boylesve’s last volume, La 
Jeune Fille bien élevéeis the common- 
place story of a girl who is compelled to 
marry the man she does not care for 
and give up the one she loves. Were it 
not for the poetry inevitably emanating 
from the mysteriousness of a girl’s na- 
ture and from the old-fashioned scenes 
in which the story is located, such a 
theme would be simply unbearable, but 
M. Boylesve slips his prism between us 
and his trivialities and they appear fas- 
cinating. This is not great art of course, 
and the least effort to be really sincere is 
a great deal more effective, but pretti- 
ness is pretty. 

A pupil of M. Boylesve’s—young and 
rather effeminate as he is, he is the head 
of a small school—owes it to his youth to 
have surpassed his master, just because 
he is still able to believe in his inspiration 
instead of being sure of his trick. M. 
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Vandoyer’s Bien-Aimée is a touching 
little novel whose every touch is convine- 
ing altho it constantly reminds us of M. 
Loylesve’s préciosité. In the same way 
Corét and Troyon thought they painted 
like their masters when they were only 
absorbed by their subjects. 

M. Romain Rolland goes on with the 
story of his artist, Jean-Christophe, at 
the rate of two volumes a year. They 
are written in the swift, light tone of 
Stendahl, which enables the pen to travel 
fast and saves the novelist the trouble of 
looking for a plot. Here again we find 
inspiration closely dependent upon imita- 
tion, and M. Rolland would be less pro- 
lific if he made up his mind to be himself 
and nothing else. His Jean-Christophe 
is in his seventh volume long before be- 
ing in his prime, but we have made up 
our minds long ago that M. Rolland’s 
analysis of artistic development exempli- 
fied in the life of one artist has been con- 
ceived on extremely broad lines, and we 
are content with the light interesting, nar- 
rative he gives us. The present volume 
is called Dans la Maison. 

M. Marcel Prévost, who has just been 
elected a member of the French Acad- 
emy, professes to be only a realist, and, 
in fact, never looks to atmosphere to 
soften and give color to the outlines of 
his stories. He is always modern, al- 
ways interesting and not always so im- 
moral as he used to be. Unfortunately 
he is too easily satisfied with providing 
the reader with employment for three 
or four hours in a deck chair or on a 
hotel veranda. But dealing in the liter- 
ary Article de Paris hardly deserves to 
be called literature, and M. Prévost’s 
election at the Academy appeared rather 
scandalous to the small section of the 
public who still know what the distinction 
means. The new member’s novel, Pierre 
et Thérése, which appeared in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, is built exactly like a 
play of Henry Bernstein, and would 
leave the same impression if it were act- 
ed rather than read. Thérése is a 
charming girl who marries a swindler, 
discovers her mistake and forgives her 
husband. No imitation here, no poetry, 
no sophistication, but no art except that 
of deftly introducing improbabilities. 

The essential weakness of all this lit- 
erature appears in a more cruel light 
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when contrasted with the art of a more 
robust period. Read M. Doumic’s George 
Sand, and you will realize how much 
more masculine that woman was than 
our pretty story tellers. Her life was 
quite as romantic as her wildest novel, 
and M. Doumic tells it admirably. 
Ernest DIMNET. 
Paris, July 25, 1909. 


s 
Novels for Summer Holidays 


WHEN one is packing his bag for a va- 
cation he needs to put in a novel just as 
he does a mosquito bar, and for much the 
same reason—to keep things away that 
might otherwise get to him, singing, tan- 
talizing cares. There is nothing like a 
good story to separate the mind from the 
business or domestic world of anxieties 
and worries, because it provides another 
world where everything turns out well, 
or where they ought to turn out well. In 
this review, therefore, you will find a 
brief mention of a dozen stories suitable 
for casting the proper glamour over the 
reader’s spirit during a holiday. 

If you are an aristocrat, born and 
bred, you cannot do better than choose 
Ellen Glasgow’s new novel, The Ro- 
mance of a Plain Man.’ If not, it is best 
to avoid it. The author dramatizes in a 
perfectly truthful manner the difference 
between the temperament of an aristo- 
crat and the character of a “plain man” 
—and there. you have really what she is 
driving at in part. The aristocrat may 
not have a character worth mentioning, 
but he is bound to have temperament, 
while the “plain man” may have an ex- 
cellent character, but his temperament, if 
he has any temperament, may be a very 
egregious disqualification. In this story 
the difference between the two is highly 
complimentary to the “plain man,” and 
by no means disfiguring to the aristocrat, 
but we advise against the “plain man’s” 
choosing it for his vacation story, be- 
cause the book contains the most odious 
and exasperating comparison made be- 
tween different classes, not in society, 
where kinds are sadly mixed on account 
of dollar marks, but in nature. The fact 
is that Miss Glasgow has evidently at- 
tempted to do the thing ‘that Miss John- 
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ston attempted earlier in the year in her 
novel, “Lewis Rand.” Each story de- 
pends for interest upon the varying ped- 
igrees of the characters represented. 
Mary Johnston showed the power, ambi- 
tion and unscrupulousness of Lewis 
Rand, and proved the tempered steel of 
a patrician woman in the loyalty and in- 
tegrity of his wife, Jacqueline. Ellen 
Glasgow proves many of the same con- 
clusions in her story, except that the 
“plain man” is a nobler man, and Sally, 
the patrician wife, is a finer, clearer, 
flamelike creature, in spite of the fact 
that Mary Johnston knows how to deco- 
rate a woman with sweeter, fairer words. 
And for excellence of interpretation it is 
a draw between these two Virginia au- 
thors, both of whom are a trifle too much 
inclined to intimate the peacock tails of 
their own excellent pedigrees in fiction. 
It is a vulgarity peculiar to aristocrats. 
If you are a man, and have not al- 
ready read the story in the Saturday 
Evening Post, you might choose Richard 
Harding Davis’s novel’ for your vacation 
diversion. He has a bully-boy literary 
style and a way of slinging his arms and 
legs about in a story that should be very 
attractive to men. The book tells of the 
adventures of some young men, who, be- 
ing rich, idle and half drunk, band them- 
selves together one night in “The Order 
of the White Mice,” whose purpose was 
to “save everybody’s life.” They did not 
accomplish it, owing to the settlement 
house workers, missionaries, the devil 
and other outside forces for and against 
human life, none of which Mr. Davis 
mentions, of course, but what they did 
do makes a very interesting tale. But if 
you are a woman, by all means _ take 
Rose O’Neil’s novel,’ or that anonymous 
one, The Inner Shrine. If you are still 
femininely radiating, take the former. It 
recounts the adventures of a pretty wo- 
man, a handsome man, a hypochondriacal 
thief, a little boy and an old gentleman. 
The author must have received the latter 
as a legacv from Dickens, for Dickens 
never created a more diverting travesty 
upon amiable foibles and virtues. We 
have not had a story with more illusive 
charm, that was more innocent, or tear- 
“THE Wuite Mice. By ‘Richard Harding “Davis. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ew 1.50. 
°Tue Lapy in tHE WuitTe Veit. By Rose O'Neil. 
New York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 
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fully witty, since “The Loves of Edwy,” 
by this same author, appeared years ago, 
which John Drew pronounced one of the 
masterpieces of American fiction. If, 
on the other hand, you are come to the 
years of reform in a woman’s life and 
care more about being good than radiat- 
ing, take The Inner Shrine.* It recounts 
the story of a very fast lady who re- 
formed without becoming angelic; but 
do not build too much hope on the sequel 
where she marries again and better. A 
woman who has faded till she is wrin- 
kled and blear-eyed and duty-going is 
not so attractive to men as this one is 
represented as being. 

Every year there are a number of re- 
turned missionaries in this country rest- 
ing from heathendom. We earnestly 
suggest, if they are sufficiently recov- 
ered to read fiction, that they take a look 
at Mr. Henry Milner Rideout’s story, 
Dragon’s Blood,’ not because it is moral, 
because it is not. - Apparently the Cau- 
casian in China, unless he is a mission- 
ary, acts up to his limits in immorality, 
even as the heathen do—but from it the 
missionary may get a wider vision of his 
own specialty—the heathen. For years the 
returned missionary gives the impression 
in his native land of being a returned 
horror hunter. He is a sensational fea- 
ture in any pulpit and worse than the 
worst page of a Sunday supplement in 
the monstrous tales he tells. In this way 
we have received a gory, deadly impres- 
sion of the heathen, but we have received 
no impression at all of his point of view, 
of his philosophy of life. Neither does 
the returned missionary give any such im- 
pression of the myriad life of China as 
ve find in this book. He merely insists 
that many, many people live there. But 
a missionary can lay only one kind of a 
scene as a rule—one with a commonplace 
horror in it. Mr. Rideout does not omit 
the horror, but somehow we get a sense 
of the immeasurable mystery of China, 
of a real darkness, of a mortal mind in- 
finitely different from our own. So far 
as enlightening this country is concerned 
about the heathen ends of creation, the 
novelists are doing it better than the mis- 
sionaries. 

Tae 
$1.50. 
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There is a class of excellent old ladies, 
the kind who never leave the veranda of 
the summer resort where they are stay- 
ing. Naturally they cannot crochet and 
gossip all the time. They always have 
crystallized girls’ minds, and like an old- 
fashioned story of “love and adventure.” 
Let their sons and daughters in law send 
them either of the following novels: 
Dromina,’ another story of the ill-fated 
son of Louis XVI, this time figuring as 
the king of a band of gypsies. There are 
enough desperate doings in the book to 
stir any grande dame’s fine blood. Or 
send them Mr. Percy Brebner’s story of 
a Roya! Ward.’ The scenes are laid 
far back in the blood-and-thunder time 
of kings and pirates and smugglers, and 
the last scene represents the villain, a 
most admirable villain, riding sublimely 
to his death over a precipice in order to 
save the lives of a number of people 
whom he has betrayed and persecuted, 
evidently to please the author, who need- 
ed that kind of material for his story. 
Or, if they are ardently romantic, severe 
ly spiritual, send Joseph Hocking’s novel. 
The Sword of the Lord® The scenes 


are laid in Germany during the life and 


time of Martin Luther. The author has 
done his best to get the times in and has 
succeeded but indifferently well, like a 
smith who tries to make a tempered sword 
out of pewter. His mind is not a sufficient 
furnace for the task, but the old ladies 
will not suspect this. They have the 
sweetest, liveliest imaginations left in 
this disillusioned world, and they would 
be sure to enjoy this story. 

We recommend the Journal of a Neg- 
lected Wife’ to any tired - out husband 
who is fortunate enough to get away 
from a_ hysterical wife for a few 
days’ peace and recreation. He is 
the only man who can appreciate 
the point of the book, namely, that 
she is a neglected wife because she 
is a treacherous woman who watches her 
husband and thinks against him in her 
own heart, even when he is innocently 
drinking his coffee and eating his break- 





*Dromina. By John Ayscough. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
7A Royvat Warp. By 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
®THe Sworp oF THE Lorp. By Joseph Hecking. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
°TuHe JournaL or A Nectectep Wire. By Mabel 
Herbert Urner. New York: B. W. Dodge & Co. 


$1.10, 
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fast. Husbands in such positions are not 
justified in taking mistresses, but the 
explanation of why they do it can be 
found in such books as this. The clever- 
est thing about the book is the dénoue- 
ment. The last few pages effect a com- 
plete reversai of the reader’s point of 
view. Having duly sympathized with 
the wronged wife and hated her rival all 
thru the volume, he finds at the end that 
the latter is the better woman and the 
more wronged. 

The young mother who is’ spending 
the summer on a farm somewhere, with 
her first baby, who has just been put into 
blue and white checked rompers, will ap- 
preciate Peter-Peter.” But she should 
be careful not to read too much of it 
aloud to her young husband. A real 
young husband and father would never 
have nursed twin babies while his wife 
gave inusic lessons, and then have writ- 
ten a book of baby poetry besides, even 
if he did have sore eyes, as is represented 
in this story. 

For the sake of the lieutenants and en- 
signs on vacations we are putting into 
this list Jacques Futrelle’s delightful 
story, Elusive Isabel" The name gives 
little idea of the charm of the tale. The 
scenes are laid in diplomatic circles in 
Washington. The Secret Service police 
do most of the acting, and we learn for 
the first time that they alone hold the 
government together and prevent annoy- 
ances like a world war, for example. 
There is a wireless maniac, with a dia- 
bolical percussion cap, who comes near 
ending the story too soon by blowing up 
everybody who figures in it two chapters 
before the end. But the thing turns out 
properly by a hair’s breadth, and there is 
a lot of good detective work done in it 
of the romantic kind. The book really 
deserves attention from the War Depart- 
ment, for if the author’s theory of the 
percussion cap could be realized, the 
United States could hold the peace of the 
world in a little globule of copper no 
bigger than a robin’s egg. 

It is hardly worth while to suggest 
any intellectual entertainment to the 
motoring vacationists ; they do not need 
it; but in case the car blows up a tire 


_Perer-Peter. By Maude Radford Warren. New 
York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 

"Exvusive Isaper. By Jacques Futrelle. Indianapolis: 
tobbs, Merrill. $1.50. 
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and there is a wait of an hour or so be- 
fore they can go on, it is best to have a 
copy of C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
along to pass the time.” These writers 
are endeavoring to produce fiction as 
near like motoring as possible. The 
scenes are not laid anywhere, but 
they manage to carry the same set of 
characters along in the auto thru any 
Trinidad or Versailles. Speed-mad peo- 
ple will find familiar sensations in the 


book. 
& 


Professor Thomas’s German 
Literature 


Pror. CALVIN THomas’s History of 
German Literature’ is, within the lines 
firmly laid down by its author and rigid- 
ly adhered to, as thoro and well-balanced 
a piece of work as the program of the 
“Literatures of the World” series, of 
which it is the thirteenth volume, will 
allow it to be. It is a bewildering task 
to compress within ‘about three hun- 
dred and fifty 12mo pages the entire 
literature of a country, giving its devel- 
opment, history and character, and its 
relation to previous and contemporary 
work,” yet that is the program of this 
series as laid down by its editor, Mr. 
Edmond Gosse. Only a ripe scholarship, 
an unerring judgment of comparative 
values, a confident familiarity with main 
currents, can succeed in the performance 
of such a task, and Professor Thomas, 
having accepted the conditions, has suc- 
ceeded, sacrificing much of his gigantic 
subject on the Procrustean bed of those 
three hundred and fifty 12mo pages, yet 
respecting its individuality in its large, 
general outlines. What shall be said 
hereafter applies, therefore, not so much 
to his book as to the conditions of the 
series. 

What should be the scope of the his- 
tory of a country’s literature? At the 
very beginning of an inquiry into this 
matter one is confronted by another 
question, an old one, to which many stu- 
dents have sought to give an answer- 
“What is literature?” And when we 
seek light from these students in the an- 





N. and A. M. Williamson, 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. ‘ 
‘\ History or GermMan Literature. By Calvin 
Thomas. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo0. $1.50 
net. . 
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swers they have formulated, we shall 
find that their definitions vary greatly; 
also, that often they are not definitions 
at all. The preponderating opinion con- 
siders literature as one of the fine arts, 
confining the word’s legitimate meaning 
strictly to belles lettres, itself a suffi- 
ciently vague term. This definition is, 
however, chiefly for the guidance of the 
literary critic. One doubts if it is bind- 
ing upon the historian of literature at all, 
it is so rigidly exclusive. 

De Quincey’s recognition, as part of 
literature, of the enormous volume of 
printed books which the belletristic or 
“creative” definition excludes is_ the 
truer one, certainly so far as the history 
of literature is concerned. His well- 
known division of the domain of letters 
into two provinces, that of “the litera- 
ture of power,” of emotional appeal, 
and of “the literature of knowledge,” 
covers the field completely. It admits 
not only the vast literature on the 
borderland of the belletristic definition 
—religious literature, for one, more 
potent in its power to move than 
poetry itself, history, philosophy, biog- 


raphy—but also that vast library of 
modern science which has decided the 
tendency of contemporary letters the 


world over. The student of the crea- 
tive literature of the last quarter of 
a century will find its ultimate inspira- 
tion everywhere in science. Darwin’s and 
Spencer’s influence has been felt potently, 
the changes from Hegel and Fichte to 
Schopenhauer, to Nietzsche, in the field 
of German philosophy, have added their 
impulse; so has the higher criticism. In 
the history of literature the true forma- 
tive influence in modern days is to be 
found only in the books excluded from 
its territory by the belletristic definition. 

Professor Thomas, however, face to 
face with the problem of the limitations 
of the space at his disposal, has adopted 
the belletristic definition, and adhered to 
it thruout. The book will do, it will 
serve capitally the “general reader” for 
whom the series is intended, but the stu- 
dent, after recognizing all this, has a 
well-defined sense of incompleteness in 
a history of German literature in which 
no place could be found for Reuchlin-— 
weak tho was the influence of humanism 
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in the formation of modern German let- 
ters, which is the child of the Reforma- 
tion almost exclusively—a history whose 
scope cannot make room for Mommsen 
and Curtius, Sybel, Ranke and Treitsch- 
ke, for Karl Marx, Haeckel and Buech- 
ner, which gives David Friedrich Strauss 
a bare mention, which excludes Harnack 
and Kuno Fischer, and banishes Biel- 
schowsky to the brief biographical notes 
at the end. The list could, of course, be 
indefinitely prolonged. It is the fault of 
the series, not of the contributor. 


& 


Samuel Pepys, Administrator, Observer, 
Gossip. By FE. Hallam Moorhouse. 
With 24 Portraits and Other Illustrations. 
New York, E. P. Dutton and Co. Pp. x, 
327. $3.00. 

Well known as is the immortal diarist 
there was certainly a place for Miss 
Moorhovse’s admirable life and appre- 
ciation of Samuel Pepys. It is not ev- 
ery reader, even among the serious stu- 
dents of English history, who has the 
time to go faithfully thru the hundreds 
of pages of the famous diary. Nor is it 
every one who can form a right estimate 
of the author even after a careful read- 
ing. The thousands of minute observa- 
tions, the multiplicity of detail, the lack 
of balance between the important and 
unimportant affairs of life, and the im- 
possibility of putting events and charac- 
ters into correct perspective when one is 
brought into such marvelously close inti- 
macy with the very soul of a man, make 
the diary perhaps the worst guide possi- 
ble for many readers to the character, 
worth and achievements of the great sec- 
retary to the Admiralty. Even to those 
readers who are gifted with the sympa- 
thy and perspicacity which enable them 
to form a true appreciation of Pepys 
from the diary, there is the further 
drawback that its pages cover only the 
years from 1660 to 1669, and that the 
long and faithful service rendered by 
Pepys after the condition of his eyes 
made it impossible for him to continue 
his private record is not therein to be 
found. Miss Moorhouse gives a survey 
of the whole life of Samuel Pepys, quot- 
ing largely from the diary for the vears 
for which such quotation is available. 
and using his “Memoires of the Royal 
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Navy’ for the later years of his active 
service, ‘While not an undiscriminating 
admirer of his subject, Miss Moorhouse 
is more indulgent in her estimate of 
Pepys’s private character than are many 
of the readers of the not always edifying 
confessions that Pepys set down by night 
in secret cipher in the locked volumes of 
his diary. She recognizes the fact that 
mankind is totally unaccustomed to such 
absolute frankness and veracity, and that 
the tendency is to use the same standard 
of judgment to the man who thus sets 
forth his most secret thoughts, naked 
and unashamed, that one would use in 
measuring the utterances of ordinary 
men, who, naturally keeping back much 
which is known only to themselves and 
which would he discreditable to them, 
represent themselves as they wish to ap- 
pear, rather than as in their own inner 
thoughts they oftentimes actually are. 
To estimate Pepys rightly he must first 
he clothed and put on the same basis as 
his fellows, and so far as regards his 
public service and his actual conduct, 
both toward his friends, his family, his 
superiors and his subordinates, he well 
bears comparison with the men of his 
time and position. In fact, the more he 
is studied, the more he draws out affec- 
tion and admiration. We may agree 
with Miss Moorhouse that he had little 
spirituality and that he was not of the 
stuff of which heroes and martyrs are 
made. But his kindliness, his fidelity to 
duty, his manly courage even when he 
was afraid, and his vivid enjoyment of 
the world and of life make him a most 
human figure in a somewhat uninterest- 
ing age. Who can refrain from a sym- 
pathetic approval of his determination to 
extract honey from the wayside flowers 
while they were still blooming, which 
he wrote down in his diary at the age of 
thirty-four : 

“The truth is, I do indulge myself a little 
the more in pleasure, knowing that this is the 
proper age of my life to do it; and out of my 
observation that most men that do thrive in 
the world do forget to take pleasure during the 
time that they are getting their estate, but 
reserve that until they have got one, when it is 
too late for them to enjoy it with any 
pleasure.” 

The illustrations with which Miss Moor- 
house has adorned her book include por- 
traits by Kneller and Hales, and some 
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very interesting reproductions of steel 
engravings of views of London in the 
seventeenth century. Incidentally to her 
history of Pepys, Miss Moorhouse gives 
a remarkably able sketch of John Eve- 
lyn, the friend and contemporary of 
Pepys, and also to some degree his rival 
as a diarist. 
st 


A Little Maryland Garden. By Helen Ash 
Hays. Fully illustrated. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

We have had “Pot-pourri from a Sur- 
rey Garden,” with the pleasant compan- 
ionship of an intelligent guide; “Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden,” with the 
freshness of spring salad and its tang of 
mustard and sage; Candace Wheeler 
has given us the artist’s garden, with its 
scheme of color; and, with its mild love- 
story, Alfred Austin has told us of “The 
Garden That I Love.” Here is another 
local garden. Like ‘‘The Chronicles of 
a Cornish Garden,” this book was written 
partly as a series of letters for a news- 
paper. It is a bright, chatty account of 
the author’s experiences along the suc- 
cessive months of the year. The book 
has many quotations, and tells of “the 
vivid sky-blue Tibetan poppy expanding 
its crinkled crépe-de-chine petals in the 
sand.” The garden-lovers will be glad 
to enter a new garden even in a book, 
and this Maryland garden is a pleasant 
one. The book has eight colored illus- 
trations and many dainty drawings 
dropped like pressed flowers on its pages. 
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Literary Notes 


..By royal decree the Greek Government 
announces that it has decided to signalize the 
coming centennial of Grecian independence by 
the publication of that long-felt pium desi- 
derium, a complete and scientific thesaurus of 
Greek language from the earliest period of 
Greek literature to the present times. Prof. 
G. N. Chatzidakis, of the University of Athens, 
the prime mover in this great enterprise, is in 
charge of the work, and in a recent number of 
the Panathenaa, the leading popular library 
journal of Greece, publishes a complete pro- 
gram of how the work is to be done. A begin- 
ning is to be made with a modern Greek dic- 
tionary and materials are being collected in all 
parts of the Greek world. 


.The Assyriologist of the University of 
Marburg, Prof. P. Jensen, whose ponderous 
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tome of a thousand pages, entitled Das Gilga- 
mesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur, in which he 
essayed to show what the bulk of Old Testa- 
ment histories, as also the story of Jesus in 
many of its details, are adaptations from the 
experiences of the Babylonian hero Gilga- 
mesh, but has found few to accept his hasty 
identifications, has now turned against his erit- 
ics in a shorter work entitled Moses, Jesus, 
Paulus, Drei Sagenvarianten des babylonischen 
Gottmenschen Gilgamesch, in which he applies 
his former methods, particularly in the case of 
Paul. The spirit of the book is well reflected 
in the subtitle, viz., “Eine Anklage wider The- 
ologen | und Sophisten und ein Appell an die 


Laien.” Jensen has a mass of new and good 
material, but it is handled in too radical a 
spirit. 


Theological journals of a high grade de- 
fending with more or less vigor yet with an 
open eye to real advancement in research the 
older teachings of the Church are constantly 
increasing in number. The famous Beweis des 
Glaubens, so long and ably edited by Professor 
Zoeckler, and the leading apologetical monthly 
of the world, now appears as Der Geisteskampf 
der Gegenwort, with E. Pfennigsdorf as edi- 
tor. Glauben und Wissen, with Prof. E. Den- 
nert and Griitzmacher as editor is equally able 
and scholarly. Die Studienstube, edited also as 
a monthly by Dr. Julius Boehmer, appeals 
chiefly to pastors and students, and like the 
other two deals largely with problems that are 
now sub judice. All three are, in the best sense 
of the word, up-to-date journals. 


....A new edition of Miss Alice B. Kroeger’s 
useful Guide to the Study and Use of Refer- 
ence Books, first published in 1902, contains 
numerous additions, the index having received 
particular attention. Librarians know the 
work; it will be found of service by those us- 
ing works of reference, but, of course, it is far 
from complete, as the compiler herself, know- 
ing full well the enormous extent and difficul- 
ties of the field, frankly admits. Those having 
experience of reference work are duly thankful 
for every effort made to facilitate their task; 
and Miss Kroeger deserves thanks. (Boston: 
American Library Association. ) 


Fifty Years of Modern Painting: Corot 
to ‘Sargent, by J.E. Phythian (Dutton, $3), is a 
readable account of the “progress” of the art 
of painting in the second half of the nineteenth 
tentury written by an Englishman for his own 
countrymen, and therefore disproportionately 
concerned with British art. Preraphaelites and 
impressionists receive most of the author’s at- 
tention. Other painters get rather scant treat- 
ment—tho evidences are not wanting of a sin- 
cere attempt at impartiality. Thus the work of 
American painters is in the main very fairly 
characterized. The book has no critical value 
—the author completely overloks the real worth 
of some of his best admired painters, of Corot, 
for instance, who appears merely as a forerun- 
ner of impressionism, and of Millet, whom he 
considers simply as a realist. But any honest 
effort to arouse popular interest in good art 
is worth while. 
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Pebbles 


Some Peanut Butter from a leafy cow, 
Six Dates, a dab of Olive Oil, and Thou 
Beside me Fletcherizing Uncooked Bread, 
And that’s what I call Solid Comfort now. 


SuBALTERN—What on earth are you fellows 
doing? There hasn't been a hit signaled for 
the last half hour. 

Private—I think we must 
marker, sir !—Punch. 

PresipENT NicHoLtaAs Brown, for whom 
Brown University was named, was fond of 
quizzing small boys. One day, while walking 
in the streets of Providence, he came upon a 
little fellow who attracted his notice. “How 
do you do, my boy?” said the president. “What 
is your name?” 

“My name is Harry, sir,” replied the child. 

“Harry, is it?” returned President Brown. 
“And did you know the evil one is often called 
Old Harry?” 

“Why, no, sir,” answered the boy. “I 
thought he was called Old Nick.”—Providence 
Journal. 

Mary, aged fourteen, was found one day 
by an older sister sobbing and crying. 

“What is the matter?” she asked, with great 
concern. 

“Three boys have asked me to go to the 
dance tonight,” was the unexpected reply. 

“Well, my dear child, certainly that is not 
such a terrible misfortune.” 

“Yes, but I told the first one I would go 
with him, and the last one was a long-panter !” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


‘ave shot the 


“In time of peace prepare for war’— 
The ancient rule they wish to bar. 
Why should the nations seek for gore? 
A better way we find today— 
In time of peace prepare for more. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


A LITTLE girl was in the habit of telling 
awful “stretchers.” Her auntie told her she 
could never believe her; and, to warn her, re- 
lated the tale of the boy who called “Wolf, 
wolf!” and how the wolf really did come one 
day and ate up all the sheep. 

“Ate the sheep?” asked the child. 

Te.” 

“All of them?” 

“Yes, all of them,” 

“Well.” said the little one, 
you, and you don’t believe me. 
Harper’s- Magazine. 

THE anarchist was examining the new in- 
fernal. machine. “The fellow who made this 
did a pretty bomb job,” he remarked. The 
shell exploded with laughter—Harvard Lam- 
poon., 


Tue hunter and the lion met 
A-walking on the plain; 

The hunter ran with all his might, 
The beast with all his mane. 

The later hunter ran across 
The lion in its flight; 

He showed his teeth, the lion dropt— 
And died of sudden fright. 

—Cleveland Plaindealer. 


said the auntie. 
“T don’t believe 
So there !”— 
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Work for a Tariff Commission 


SECRETARY MacVEAGH, in June last, 
speaking at a banquet in Chicago con- 
cerning tariff revision, said: 

“The main point is to satisfy the people of 
the Middle West. If they are not satisfied, 
then the tariff question will unfortunately not 
be out of the way, and we shall not have a 
clear field for carrying on reform.” 

There is abundant evidence that the 
people of the Middle West are not satis- 
fied. Their attitude toward the new tariff 
is like that of Senators Cummins, Dol- 
liver, Nelson, La Follette and others who 
voted against it. But it does not follow 
that they will strive to prevent the enact- 
ment of any good bill for the promotion 
of currency reform, or that their displeas- 
ure will endanger Republican control of 
the House at next year’s congressional 
elections. The Republicans of the Middle 
West are as a rule sturdy partisans. 
Their dissatisfaction will not lead them 
to vote for Democrats, and it may be 
added that the course of Democrats in 
the Senate does not convince complaining 
Republicans that the Democratic party 
can be expected to support a sound and 
consistent tariff policy. These Repub- 


licans would say, with Senator Cummins, 
that “the tariff law is a Republican law 
and superior to any that could be framed 
by Democrats.” 

We do not look for any revolt in the 
Republican party on account of those 
provisions of the new tariff against which 
the so-called insurgents made their vig- 
orous and memorable protest. The peo- 
ple are weary of tariff discussion. In 
Congress other questions will soon en- 
gage their attention, such as currency re- 
form and the President’s plans for cor- 
poration control. But the faults of this 
tariff revision ovght not to be. forgotten 
by the people, and efforts to correct them 
shou!d be made. 

Senator Cummins would keep up the 
fight within the party by striving in every 
convention to procure the nomination of 
“men who will stand absolutely by plat- 
form pledges.” He has in mind, of 
course, his own conviction that his party 
has been false to the pledges made in last 
year’s national platform. But how can 
its failure to act in accordance with that 
platform be proved when there is no au- 
thoritative collection of facts by which 
the general assertions of the platform 
may be measured? Tariff protection, the 
platform said, should equal the difference 
between the cost of production at home 
and the cost of production abroad, plus a 
reasonable profit for the domestic manu- 
facturer. Where is the evidence showing 
what these production costs are? It does 
not exist in any authoritative form. And 
therefore one man may say that a certain 
tariff duty exactly meets the requirements 
of the platform, while another may say 
that it does not, and neither can prove 
that he is right. 

What is needed is an official com- 
mission of expert investigators who will 
ascertain just what the differing costs of 
production are, and who will give to 
Congress and the public, by authority of 
the Government, the results of their in- 
quiries. We do not overlook the fact 
that Senator Cummins insists upon the 
appointment of such a commission, say- 
ing that revision of particular schedules 
should be made from time to time, as 
suggested by the commission’s work. 
But until such a commission exists, and 
until a part of its work shall have. been 
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done, the official proof to convict any 
legislator of a wilful disregard for the 
Reptiblican tariff platform will be want- 
ing. 

Such a commission should be required 
also to make reports as to the sales of 
American protected products abroad at 
prices far below those which our own 
people are required to pay. Good work 
in this field has been uwone by the New 
York Reform Club, but the significant 
facts should be laid before Congress and 
the public by Federal authority. 

Senator Hale asserts that the para- 
graph of the new tariff law which au- 
thorizes the President to employ experts 
to assist him in enforcing the law was 
purposely so worded that it does not 
authorize the employment of them to 
ascertain costs of production. He and 
many others desire to prevent an official 
inquiry concerning those costs. But the 
President has quite as much knowledge 
of law as the Senator from Maine has 
acquired, and he does not agree with him 
about this. In the statement which he 
made after signing the bill he said: 

“The authority of the President to use 
agents to assist him in the application of 
the maximum and minimum section of 
the statute, and to enable officials to ad- 
minister the law, gives a wide latitude for 
the acquisition, under circumstances favorable 
to its truth, of information in respect to the 
price and cost of production of goods at home 
and abroad which will throw much light on 
the operation of the present tariff and be of 
primary importance as officially collected data 
upon which future Executive action and Ex- 
ecutive recommendations may he based.” 

Those agents are soon to be appointed, 
and we are confident that thev will be 
required to ascertain the costs of pro- 
duction at home and abroad. There has 
been no official investigation of this kind 
since the inquiry made concerning the 
labor costs of certain products by the 
late Carroll D. Wright. His work in- 
dicated what the results of a comnre- 
hensive investigation would be. We be- 
lieve that if Mr. Taft’s agents. or a tariff 
commission. should make such an inves- 
tigation. and if the tariff should then be 
revised in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Republican platform, cer- 
tain duties alleged to be fairly protective 
would be removed and others would he 
largely reduced. 






Having made such a platform, the 
Republican party should not refuse now 
to provide for procuring, by official au- 
thority, those essential facts by means 
of which it can be intelligently and justly 
enforced in tariff legislation. 
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The Ways for Peace 


WE have already spoken of the Cat- 
alonian riots in protest against the war 
with Morocco. Without discussing at 
present the occasion for that war, or the 
necessity of protecting a nation’s citizens 
in a barbarous country, this popular pro- 
test, amounting almost to civil war, raises 
the question how war is to come to an 
end at last. 

There are two forces now combining 
for peace. One is that of the rulers and 
representatives of the people. Czars and 
kings and presidents and legislatiors are 
planning from above. They meet in the 
Hague Conferences. They devise treaties 
of arbitration. They are doing a noble 
and useful work. To be sure they have 
to be guarded and must watch each the 
interests of their own country. Hence 
the difficulty in distinguishing between 
those questions which can be safely left 
to arbitration and those which are so vital 
to the integrity of the country that they 
cannot be arbitrated. We have not as yet 
a model treaty of arbitration presented 
to the nations. We are making progress, 
indeed good progress, but the positive end 
of war is yet far off. We cannot yet 
agree on the representation of the larger 
and smaller nations in an international 
court. So far off is universal peace that 
the rivalry for naval armaments is piling 
up taxation and almost resulting in na- 
tional bankruptcy. Nevertheless the 
movement of the rulers for peace is of 
high importance. It is the greatest polit- 
ical influence for human advancement 
that the last two decades have seen. 

But this is not all, and is not enough. 
The people rule, in the end, and not the 
rulers. The people must themselves for- 
bid war or war will not cease to be a 
curse to the world. War comes, usually, 
because the people want it. A mad pas- 
sion for war smites a people; or, it may 
be, a serious and solemn purpose de- 
termines that they must fight to achieve 
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what they believe to be a righteous prin- 
ciple or national defense. War will not 
end until the people will it to end. They 
must be educated to detest war and love 
peace. They must cease to regard war 
as the noblest of professions and the mili- 
tary leader as the grandest hero. 

There is a story, “The White Crown,” 
published fifteen years ago, telling how 
war came to an end. A _ mysterious 
stranger—was it the Prince of Peace ?— 
moved among the people, the soldiers, the 
generals, and won them to the pledge not 
to slay in war. So when the army of 
Germany met the army of Russia face 
to face every soldier and officer, all but 
the Kaiser and the Czar, had taken the 
vow of the white crown, and when the 
orders were given to join battle all re- 
fused to shoot, and so war ended. The 
story is as preposterous as it is thrilling, 
but it tells its great lesson, that war is to 
come to an end and peace rule the world 
when the people will it so. 

In Spain the people have refused to en- 
list in the army. In Russia there is a 
sect of Christians who refuse to fight. In 
France, in Germany, the two countries 
most hostile to each other, the labor 
unions fraternize and declare that 
brotherhood is more than patriotism, 
when the latter is subverted to slaughter. 
The ethics of Socialism forbid war. 
Socialists in Europe are banded against 
it. Not yet are they able to refuse to en- 
ter the army, for they are not yet as well 
instructed or as doggedly right as are 
the Russian Stundists, but they are get- 
ting stronger and fuller of purpose. The 
Churches, which have been agents and 
defenders of war, are learning new truth 
and duty, and are more and more pro- 
testing against it. Was not their Christ 
harbingered with the song of “Peace on 
Earth,” and will they not learn the les- 
son? Business, trade, all the complex 
forces of modern civilization which are 
controlled by the common people, are for 
peace and quiet and prosperity. They all 
make for the abolition of war. 

So it is that war must end. The rulers 
lag somewhat in their plans for arbitra- 
tion. The people are slow to forget the 
miserable glories of war, but these two 
forces are uniting and the end is sure 
and not so far off as the generals and 
admirals think. 
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The Social Side of Farm Life 


Last week we discussed the purely 
agricultural aspects of the report of the 
Country Life Commission. This week 
we discuss the social side of the ques- 
tion. First of all the labor problem is 
crowding upon us with a demand to be 
solved. The difficulty of securing good 
labor has become so great that many 
farmers are disposing of their property, 
or leaving it to be worked on shares by 
tenants. It is not desirable that proxy 
farming shall increase in the United 
States. If our annual immigration 
could be fairly distributed it would pret- 
ty well cover the increase in the demand 
for help on our farms. Or if the native 
supply could be so educated as to prefer 
country life and outdoor work, we 
should hear little about the dearth of 
help during the harvesting seasons. 
Annually the cry goes out that our Min- 
nesota wheat fields cannot be reaped and 
that the Kansas corn cannot be harvest- 
ed. We do not know just the propor- 
tion of our grains that are wasted from 
defective and short handling, but it has 
been estimated at one-fifth of all the 
products of the United States. 

The Commission concludes that under 
present conditions there is no remedy 
for lack of laborers but to change the 
style of farming. This change consists 
in a simplification of the business, and 
less activity and aggressiveness. In the 
Northeast the tendency is toward a max- 
imum of grazing and meadow, and a 
minimum of hand labor. Of course the 
use of machinery is greatly increasing 
and largely displacing the demand for 
“hands.” The final remedy, however, 
must lie in what we have come to term 
intensive farming. Here the require- 
ments for help can be minimized because 
the acreage can be made very small, 
while yet securing a good income. That 
the hours of labor on farms can be 
shortened as suggested by the report we 
do not believe. It is impossible to carry 
on good land tillage unless the farmer 
knows the top of the morning, and -he 
must be willing to find his pleasure in 
work rather than in the escape from it. 
What we need is a training that will 
make achievement satisfactory. Of 
course we do not argue for that sort of 
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labor which breaks down the worker; 
but we believe that with better tools and 
less back-breaking toil, the farmer still 
has a plump ten hours or more of activi- 
ty. With wiser schools and a proper 
public sentiment, it surely would not be 
necessary to report that foreign labor is 
more reliable than American. Yet we 
understand that the commission is right 
in saying that foreign farmers are grad- 
ually taking possession of vast agricul- 
tural sections, and it may be true that 
they will in time drive out the native 
stock. 

The position of the farmer’s wife has 
changed so fully within the last fifty 
years that it is hard to place her. It is 
impossible any longer to secure for her 
that sort of neighbor help which was 
once common. Farmers no longer swap 
work in raising bees, husking bees, 
quilting bees and all other sorts of simi- 
lar social contrivances. Schooling de- 
prives the farm woman of her daugh- 
ters, and education does not send them 
back again to help her in the household. 
Here is a huge blunder, either in our 
household economics or in the school 
system. The house-mother is left to pro- 
vide food that requires the least labor, 
to satisfy herself with narrow social di- 
versions and spend her days longing for 
town comfort. The commission sug- 
gests that we have gone so far in the 
way of creameries and other codpera- 
tive reliefs that we should go still far- 
ther to lighten the burdens of household 
labor. This does not, however, touch 
the problem of creating a new race of 
farm-mothers capable of managing the 
improved farmhouse and glorying in 
country life. Electricity will probably 
soon furnish not only light and heat but 
do a good deal of the work, and already 
the farm-wife has her telephone and 
free mail delivery. 

Socially, farm life depends for its sat- 
isfaction largely upon the hygienic con- 
ditions established. Theoretically it 
should be the most healthful place to be 
found; far ahead of the average city 
home. But as things are health condi- 
tions very much need looking after in 
our open country. There are cellars un- 
drained and full of pollution; stables 
and barnyards that are shameful and 
dangerous ; unwholesome and badly pre- 
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pared food; stupidity and ignorance as 
to recreation, and in many sections there 
is a prevalence of local diseases. Infec- 
tion from diseased cattle or from poi- 
soned streams has to be constantly 
guarded against. The loss to the peo- 
ple from insanitary conditions on the 
farms is reported to be an enormous 
sum. Hygiene and sanitation should be 
taught in the schools, for no one more 
needs than the farmer to be taught how 
to eat, the importance of pure air, the 
vecessity cf caring for the body, and the 
ineffectiveness of drugging the cystem. 
The commission recommends that wom- 
en organizations be formed for the pur- 
pose of providing visiting nurses for 
rural communities. What is needed is 
not so much a doctor for a patient as a 
regular supervision of rural families to 
make the attendance of a physician un- 
necessary. The report urges further 
that the Federal Government should be 
given a right to send health officers any- 
where and at any time to investigate 
conditions and secure public health. This 
is a startling proposition, but we do not 
see why the Government should not be 
permitted to do for its citizens what it is 
already doing for its cattle. 

Realizing. that the success of country 
life always has been dependent and al- 
ways will be dependent on the country 
woman, very largely, the Commission 
has made special effort to give us a 
thoro report along this line. It reports 
that good gardens and attractive prem- 
ises and a sympathetic love for nature 
as a national characteristic are growing. 
Many farm houses are well provided 
with books, periodicals and musical in- 
struments. But since the passage of 
household industries very largc'y to fac- 
tories, such as cheese making, weaviug 
and knitting, soap making and candle 
making, woman’s life has been dulled 
into routine. She has mainly to-mend 
garments and to prepare three meals a 
day, leaving her life more monotonous 
and isolated than in the old-fashioned 
farm days. In other words, the wom- 
an’s lot is not as desirable as that of the 
man under present conditions. The Com- 
mission suggests a codperative spirit in 
household affairs, meaning, we suppose, 
that the men and the women shall work 
together more than they do in field and 
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house. In this way the man does the 
harder work, while the woman has a 
part of the charm of the hay field and 
the garden. Other methods for reliev- 
ing the woman should be good cisterns 
and wells, providing running water in 
the house, convenient gardens not stingi- 
ly provided with flowers, telephones and 
improved roads. Women’s organiza- 
tions are springing up everywhere, in- 
cluding reading clubs and rural art as- 
sociations. 

Here and there the Commission has 
found a rural neighborhood in which 
farmers and their wives come together 
for social intercourse, and for this reason 
they approve very strongly of the work- 
ing grange. The absolute independence 
and free range for personal will on the 
farm does not fit farmers for easy co- 
operation in any direction. Just exactly 
where the executive worker must yield 
his views of methods is not easy for him 
to determine, and for this reason the 
crange work is exceedingly valuable and 
educative. We still lack the cohesion 
that marks the farm folk in older coun- 
tries. The training of generations has 
made the farmer a strong individualist, 
and his work brings out self-reliance as 
the essence of his nature. The Commis- 
sion believes that the codperative ten- 
dency must be encouraged. It is sug- 
gested that while recreation should be a 
feature of country life, it should be de- 
veloped from native sources rather than 
by the invasion of some fashionable 
game from the cities or the towns. 

But in no direction are we led by the 
Commission with more decisive emphasis 
than in the direction of improved rural 
schools. “In every part of the United 
States, there is but one mind, on the 
part of those capable of judging, as to 
the necessity of redirecting the rural 
schools.” There is a demand that the 
schools express the daily life of the peo- 
ple and fit the young folk to engage in- 
telligently in matters that concern the 
home. The schools must represent 
and stand for the community that sup- 
ports them. It is urged that the teach- 
ing be visual and always applicable ; that 
is, usable. If a boy can study in the 
morning something that he can use in 
the afternoon he understands what study 
means, and he will like it. Within 








































the last few years the colleges of 
agriculture have organized the States 
very largely from the practical view- 
point, and they have much more still to 
do; but the departments of education 
must now codperate. To industrialize 
our system does not mean to take out 
its culture and broadening power, but to 
make that more evident in a workable 
education that illuminates the boy’s sur- 
roundings and the girl’s home life. The 
Commission recommends a nation-wide 
extension work of the agricultural col- 
leges. It would have the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation become a clearing house, and a 
collecting, investigating and distributing 
organization; but this THe INDEPEN- 
DENT has already urged editorially. We 
heartily second the Commission, and are 
convinced that our Department of Edu- 
cation must unify the educational efforts 
of the United States. 


& 
Prices and Taxes 


In his interesting and exceptionally 
suggestive ‘““Memories,” Francis Galton 
repeats the story told of a Cameron of 
Lochiel who, bivouacking with his son 
in the snow, noticed that the youth had 
rolled up a snowball to make a pillow. 
Kicking it away he sternly said: “No 
effeminacy, boy.” 

For the favored of fortune these are 
days of effeminacy and worse. Costly 
self-indulgence, vulgar display, freak 
dinners, barbaric feminine costumes in- 
vented for the sole purpose of raising 
the bills of milliners and dressmakers, 
these are de rigeur things among people 
who have been overtaken by a golden 
flood and have not yet learned how to 
float on it gracefully. 

But for the masses of humanity ini 
will be little chance for extravagance or 
effeminacy if the present tendency of 
prices and taxes continues. Both are 
going up out of all proportion to middle 
class and working class incomes. Brad- 
street's announces that prices are now up 
to the highest recorded level, and it is 
certain that they will go higher. Gold is 
still the monetary standard of the civil- 
ized world, and the enormous produc- 
tion of gold in the last ten years has cut 
down the purchasing power of that beau- 
tiful gold dollar of the McKinley cam- 
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paign nearly one-half. In other words, 
the consuming community has come to a 
practical experience of that “fifty-cent 
dollar” which was the political ogre of 
1896. 
As if this were not enough, each of 
the big nations has been imposing new 
taxes, and of course, in the good old or- 
thodox way, for the most part. The 
well-to-do, who could pay taxes without 
distress, have an undisguised horror of 
assessment, but they can always see the 
reasonableness of imposing new burdens 
upon people of moderate means or of no 
means at all. Financial burdens encour- 
age thrift, or, if they don’t, they increase 
the proportion of the population that 
can’t get ahead enough to cross the boun- 
‘ary which is supposed to separate wage- 
earners from that admirable and ‘‘inde- 
pendent” middle class, which is under- 
stood to be the substantial element in na- 
tional life. This difficulty, as anybody 
can see, tends to maintain an ample sup- 
ply of wage labor and to prevent wages 
from rising at an alarming rate to corre- 
spond with advancing prices. All of 
which is “nice” for the people that want 
to employ an army of wage workers and 
would dislike to see a “socialistic” policy 
adopted whereby their own assessment 
for the common good might be percepti- 
bly increased. 

It is the bold departure from the or- 
thodox scheme of things which makes 
the new British policy so sensational and 
so interesting as an experiment to be 
watched. The idea of imposing taxes 
on people that are able to pay them and 
spending them for the well-being of the 
multitude is reprehensible and alarming 
to the conservative mind. If a nation 
once starts on such a course as that no 
fellow can predict how far it may go. 
It might even arrive at an attempt to 
establish something like equality before 
the law. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
be said to have added insult to injury, 
when, in reply to the wrathful attacks of 
the property owners who wanted to 
know if he was trying to drive industry 
out of the United Kingdom for good and 
all, he asked his critics where industry 
would go to escape its impending doom. 
It would be good news for the human 


race if it could be announced that the 
new taxes taking effect in the nations of 
Continental Europe, and the new protec- 
tive tariff in the United States, would in 
fact hit property as the British budget 
inevitably must. Unhappily they won't. 
They are of the orthodox kind. The 
new German taxes fall directly upon the 
“ultimate consumer.” For example, ten 
boxes of matches which hitherto have 
cost two cents in Germany will now cost 
six. In the same country coffee, which 
has been twenty-five cents a pound, will 
cost fifty cents. Tea is advanced forty 
per cent., tobacco twenty to twenty-five 
per cent., and beer a cent a glass. In the 
United States new taxation, as always, 
will fall on the ultimate consumer, not 
directly but ultimately. 

Whatever may happen in England, in 
the rest of the western world we are go- 
ing to see for a long time to come not 
any tendency toward an equalizing of 
economic conditions and well-being. Un- 
der rising prices and rising taxes a 
marked increase of disparity will con- 
tinue. The wealth of the wealthy will 
pile up. The deprivations and econo- 
mies of the poor will afford them abun- 
dant exercise of the economic and moral 
virtues. Inasmuch as the poor and the 
relatively poor—the wage-earners and 
the middle class—greatly outnumber the 
inordinately rich, we suppose that it is 
legitimate to conclude that the present 
orthodox policy in taxation is maintained 
because the bearers of the burden fear 
that somehow or other they would go 
to the bad if, betrayed by a gleam of 
intelligence, they should shift it to other 


shoulders. 
& 


The Development of the Modern 
Myth 

It is quite too easily believed that the 
day of mythopceia is past. Not at all. 
It is in human nature to make myths. 
Children all do it. Who does not know 
children who go off by themselves, or in 
company with others, and create imagi- 
nary stories which they half believe? It 
is the more or less conscious creative 
faculty within them, which, as they grow 
older, they control, but which, Words- 
worth would tell us, brings them nearer 
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the world of angels, and the loss of 
which Thomas Hood laments: 
“It was a childish fantasy, 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 

But there are those who retain to ma- 
ture years the mythopeeiac faculty, who 
allow their faculty of imagination to con- 
trol their scientific judgment. The myth 
they create will expand itself under their 
elaboration, and may even find a consid- 
erable school of believers, and this, too, 
in our present scientific age; for it is an 
interesting fact that this age of the Ba- 
conian philosophy finds not a few people 
who are quite incapable of reaching up 
to it. 

Under the irony of fate Lord Francis 
3acon himself is an example of the de- 
velopment of a fine modern myth which 
has a coterie of active believers and ad- 
vocates. The myth began with some- 
body’s wonder that the unknown Shake- 
speare could have created the most ex- 
traordinary literature in the English 
language. The next stage was to de- 
clare that he could not have written his 
poems or plays, but that they must have 
been written by some other recognized 
man of fame and genius. Then it was 
easy to select Francis Bacon as their au- 
thor. Then came the search for cryptic 
evidence that he wrote them, a search 
which has filled volumes of diligent and 
learned trifling. This succession of 
studies forms the first stage in the myth. 

Now comes another which occupies a 
fresh school of myth-makers, all abso- 
lutely honest, ready to risk reputation or 
life on their faith. 

Who was Francis Bacon? they ask, 
and they find a fine answer. He was the 
son of Queen Elizabeth, and his father 
was her favorite lord. Why not? He 
must be accounted for, as_ well as 
Shakespeare. But is it not incredible 
that Queen Elizabeth, ever in the public 
eye, could have borne a son and nobody 
have known it? Not at all. No diffi- 
culty is too great for one who wants to 
believe. At a suitable date, we are told, 
Elizabeth was sick for two months, with 
smallpox, it was related, and she recov- 
ered and her face was not pitted as every 
one’s else was that had the disease. That 
is satisfactory evidence that she was the 
mother of Francis Bacon; or, if other 


evidence is required, the same faculty 
which found cryptic proof in the plays 
themselves, in the order of odd letters in 
the first edition, is capable, and has 
proved itself capable, to supply all need- 
ed historical evidence. Books are writ- 
ten; a serial magazine is devoted to the 
propagation of the new faith. A school 
of believers is enlarging the story, which 
now might almost be called a cult. The 
believers know where conclusive evi- 
dence is hidden which will utterly con- 
found all skeptics, Bacon’s written 
claims, and gold hidden with it all, if 
only Parliament will allow them to open 
the vault. The myth has well developed 
and will continue to grow and find its 
disciples. The evidence of the impossi- 
ble, the incredible, is made convincing. 

How can it be? How is it done in 
this age of science? The answer is sim- 
ple. A man’s imagination runs riot, as 
in dreams, without the control of reason. 
Dreams seem real because neither the 
five senses, nor the sixth, test and con- 
trol the fancy. It requires very little 
evidence, or none at all, in such a case to 
create belief, or even originate a myth. 
We give another example, fortunately 
where the myth has gained no such cur- 
rency. 

An excellent scholar living in New 
Haven, Conn., Mr. McWhorter, pub- 
lished an inscription of several lines in 
length, in the Phenician language, 
which he had discovered on the thigh of 
the Cardiff Giant, which was exhibited 
about the country several decades ago. 
It told how Phenician mariners, in the 
dated reign of a Sidonian king, had been 
driven by storm to this unknown land 
and had made this statue as a memorial 
of themselves. It was a remarkable in- 
scription, all correct paleographically 
and historically. Now the Cardiff Giant 
was a humbug and fraud and proved to 
be such, having been made and buried 
and disinterred by the man who exhibit- 
ed it. It could not have been made by 
Phenician castaways. But the inscription 
was in good Phenician. Equally it was 
impossible that the ignorant man who 
carved the statue could have concocted 
the inscription. Mr. McWhorter, who 
had found it, was a man of both honesty 
and scholarship. How could the impos- 
sible be accounted for? 

In just this way. There was no in- 
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scription on the giant’s thigh, nothing 
more than the irregular pittings of the 
tools with which it was cut. But the 
New Haven scholar wanted to believe 
the statue old, and what more natural 
than that it should have been made by 
Phenician sailors? Then came the 
search for evidence. There was a mark 
that looked like a Phenician letter. That 
letter would fit such a word. The letters 
of that word he imagined he saw traces 
of ; and one word suggested another, and 
one line followed another until the whole 
inscription was evolved and created in 
his mind, and projected on the statue, 
where not one letter existed. He pub- 
lished it, but fortunately it gained no 
such belief as did the more attractive 
Baconian myth. 

What do we see now? Imagination 
not merely filling our bookshelves and 
flooding our magazines, and fakes filling 
our journals, deliberately written for 
pay, but imagination actually curing dis- 
ease, and a philosophy promulgated 
which teaches us that what we want, 
what will be good for us, is therefore 
true. The myth is not dishonest. It 
represents the imaginative faculty un- 
controlled, then run riot. Why not? 
Not every one, even in this age, has 
learned to see two things at once, the 
two sides of the shield, to practise stereo- 
scopic vision, to use laboratory methods, 
to ask what is the evidence on the other 
side. It is easy for some people, and 
such there will always be, to believe what 
they want to believe. 


a 
An American Gift to Pius X 


Some American bishops, according to 
La Stampa, of Turin, have bought from 
the grandnephew of Pius IX the palace 
in which he was born at Sinigaglia, near 
the Adriatic Sea. It is said they intend 
it as a present to Pius X. Further news 
assures us that the deeds have been past 
over to Archbishop Farley, who is not 
yet a cardinal. 

John Mary Mastai was born May 13, 
1792, and lived in the family palace till he 
was eleven, save while being nursed by 
a peasant woman who lived on the estate. 
He entered the college of Volterra, but 
falling ill was obliged to leave. Again 
his poor health obliged him to resign 
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from the Papal Noble Guard, which he 
had joined. He was then twenty-two 
years old. This part of his life at the an- 
cestral palace is the most discussed. He 
is charged with leading a pretty loose 
life and of actually -joining the Free- 
masons, who had a lodge in the town. 
The parties now laboring for his canon- 
ization may have to overlook very much 
or recognize an Augustine in the Pope, 
who declared Mary’s Immaculate Con- 
ception a heralded truth. Soon, however, 
Mastai left Sinigaglia and ‘entered the 
Church. Over forty years were to pass 
before he returned. In 1859, now Pius 
IX, he wrote to his brother, Gabriel, an- 
nouncing the Pontifical visit and request- 
ing himself and family to vacate the pal- 
ace and in a second letter the Pope stated 
that the Papal Court would require forty 
beds. Of the Court the most important 
was Mgr. Hohenlohe, Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire and brother of the second 
successor of Bismarck in the German 
Chancellorship. He was to the end a 
staunch anti-infallibilist and is credited 
with the exprest wish to be Pope just for 
a day. In that twenty-four hours, he 
declared, he would throw up the Tem- 
poral Power, suppress the Jesuits and 
abolish celibacy. Then casting the Tiara 
into the Tiber he would return to his na- 
tive Bavaria. 

When in 1870 news came of the 
triumphal entry of Victor Emmanuel into 
Rome, Count Hercules, Pius IX’s 
nephew, who was a captain in the Italian 
cavalry, brought the news to the palace, 
and while singing patriotic songs placed 
the Red, White and Green of United 
Italy in a vase full of flowers, standing 
in the reception room. 

In 1892 Catholics of the town, in union 
with the hierarchy, wished to celebrate 
the centennial of the birth of Pius IX. 
A tablet with a suitable inscription was 
put into the wall of the palace. The eve 
of the celebration some anti-clericals 
covered the tablet with another bearing 
the legend: “Here was born John Mary 
Mastai, the butcher of Nonti and Tog- 
netti and of his fellow townsman, Jerome 
Simoncelli.”. The proposed celebration 
was declared off. 

Of course, it is as yet unknown what 
Pius X. will do with this testimony oi 
American episcopal affection. 
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President Taft’s Not Theodore Roose- 
i Get velt could have issued a 
more drastic order for 
the supervisors of the Census than that 
issued by President Taft forbidding the 
use of the Census machinery for political 
purposes. In his letter to the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor he says: 

“I therefore order that any super- 
visor or enumerator who uses his influence 
with his subordinates or colleagues to assist 
any party or any candidate in a primary or 
general election or who takes any part, other 
than merely casting his vote, in politics, na- 
tional, State or local, either by service upon a 
political committee, by public addresses, by the 
solicitation of votes or otherwise, shall be at 
once dismissed the service. I wish to make 
this regulation as broad as possible, and wish 
it enforced without exception.” 

Of course the effort will be made to 
evade this order. The President has to 
consult Representatives and Senators in 
selecting superviso~3, and they are Re- 
publicans, except in the South, where the 
two parties divide the spoil. The super- 
visors appoint the enumerations, many 
thousands of them, and political interests 
will be sure to make their claim. But it 
is a great step forward to have a good 
law, after a bad bill was vetoed, and the 
definite prohibition to take any active part 
in politics. The old Jacksonian rule, that 
to the victors belong the spoils, is repu- 
diated by a President who is making 
good the promise that there shall be no 
retreat from the progressive measures 
and policies urged by his predecessor. 

& 


B Baron Kogoro Takahira, the 
a y;., Ambassador f to 
Takahira ‘smbassador from Japan 
the United States, returns 
home this week. Whether he will come 
back in the fall after having given his 
Government the benefit of his advice as 
to the renewal of the expiring treaty 
with us or whether, as has been inti- 
mated, he is to be promoted to the head 
of the Foreign Office, the Baron will 
carry with him the respect and admira- 
tion of all good Americans. Arriving 
at his post at Washington at the acute 
stage of the California insult and Hob- 
son war talk period, he straightway with 
tact and statesmanlike vision: set about 
to solve once and for all the difficulties 
between the two greatest Powers of the 
Pacific. Altho his predecessor was re- 
called for suggesting a similar plan he 
persuaded Japan to negotiate an arbitra- 


tion treaty with us, in which all questions 
save those of “vital interests,” “national 
honor,” or those involving third parties 
were to be settled at The Hague. Tho 
this was the first arbitration treaty that 
Japan has ever entered into, the Baron 
was not content with the glory of bring- 
ing it about. He saw that as long as 
“vital interests” and “honor” were re- 
served for the arbitrament of war there 
were still chances for trouble between 
Japan and America. Accordingly the 
ink on the treaty was hardly dry when 
he set about negotiating with Secretary 
Root the famous “agreement” in which 
both nations pledged themselves among 
other things to respect each other’s ter- 
ritory and sovereignty. Thus the treaty 
and the subsequent agreement bind 
Japan and America in a peace compact 
in which their territory and sovereignty 
can be the subject neither of war nor 
arbitration and all other questions are to 
be settled by arbitration. The treaty and 
agreement, therefore, taken together 
constitute the farthest step yet made by 
any two world Powers along the path 
toward Universal Peace. For this, 
above all else, the American people will 
ever hold Baron Takahira in grateful 
remembrance. 
s 

New Zealand is in the 
midst of “hard times.” 
Now is the chance, there- 
fore, for the opponents of the Com- 
pulsory Arbitration act to show the 
dire results they have been prophe- 
sying for the past decade. “All 
very well in seasons of prosperity,” 
they were accustomed to say, “Wait till 
the bad times come. Then the principle 
will be tested.” Well, what is the situa- 
tion? Mr. Tregear, the Commissioner of 
Labor for New Zealand, informs us that 
tho there is more unemployment than 
heretofore, and less profits are being 
made, there has been no reduction of 
wages, no shutting down of plants and no 
strikes, while “the fall in the public for- 
tunes has been met by a rise in individual 
energy that has already gone to make 
losses good.” We shall, most of us, 
doubtless shake our heads and argufy, 
but sooner or later we will follow New 
Zealand’s example and compel capital 
and labor to settle their disputes by arbi- 
tration. And the movement will progress 
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just as fast as the public learns that it has 
even more vital interests in industrial 
peace than the other two factors in the 
case. 

ss 


“Wo to thee, O land, 
The Child Shah when thy king is a 

child!’’ said the 
Preacher, but in the case of Persia popu- 
lar sympathy is not so much stirred for 
the land as for the eleven-year-old lad 
who has been forced to become its ruler, 
The Peacock Throne is the most sumptu- 
ous in the world, but its occupant is as 
miserable as a boy at boarding school. 
Shah of Shahs and King of Kings is he, 
but he wants his mother. And she wants 
him, preferring to take him with her into 
exile rather than to leave him in his soli- 
tary grandeur. She has a divided duty; 
if she stays in Teheran she parts from 
her husband; if she goes into exile with 
the deposed Shah she loses her son when 
he needs her most. For, strange as it 
may appear to our notions, family affec- 
tion is found even in the harem of an 
Oriental despot. The revolutionary lead- 
ers, who followed quickly after the Shah 
as he fled to the Russian Legation when 
the city was captured. found the blood- 
thirsty tyrant whom they had overthrown 
not concerned with his own fate, but en- 
gaged in sopping up with his handker- 
chief the tears of his wife, who had 
thought him killed in the street fighting. 
When the revolutionists asked him to 
grant them audience so they might give 
him formal notification that he had lost 
his kingdom, he replied—one may im- 
agine with some gruffness—that they 
need not bother, he knew it already. 
Then, when they tried to take away the 
little Crown Prince to be their King, he 
added his tears to his mother’s. But when 
he was told that it was against the rules 
to cry in the Russian Legation, he dried 
his eyes and went with them, a pathetic 
figure crouched in the corner of the big 
state carriage. When he reached the 
Sultanatabad palace he received the 
homage of the Regent and public officials 
with boyish dignity, and in reply to their 
perfunctory expression of the hope that 
he would be a good ruler to his people, 
he spoke up loud and clear: “Inshallah, 
I will!’ But youthful courage does not 
last. He found that the regulations of 
the Russian Legation did not prevent 
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him from indulging his grief in Sultana- 
tabad. When they let him go horseback 
riding he tried to run away, but a cour- 
tier overtook him, seized the bridle rein, 
and, drawing his revolver, threatened to 
shoot himself if the Shah did not return 
to the palace. He did return, but next 
day tried to escape by means of suicide. 
That also was prevented and the child 
Shah is condemned to be crowned and 
married within a few months. 


st 


Readers have noticed that we have not 
commented on ex-President Eliot’s lec- 
ture on the religion of the future, or the 
New Religion, as the title gives it. We 
have great respect for Mr. Eliot, and 
know him to be a wise man, when he is 
not otherwise ; and we hesitate to believe 
that the report that was published is full 
enough to base a judgment. He is more 
brave than wise if he thinks himself able 
to prophesy—and his address seemed to 
be mainly a prophecy—what is the sub- 
stance of the new and different religion 
that will dominate the world. It is not 
easy yet to see that Christianity will be 
replaced by a new cult with new motives 
and new authority. Mr. Eliot warns 
critics to wait until they see his address 
in full in a few days. 

& 

It is well that the four protecting 
Powers will remove the Greek flag which 
the Cretans have raised over the citadel 
of Canea. The Cretans will not remove 
it, and they ought to be allowed to choose 
their rulers. But so long as Crete has 
all the advantage of self-government ex- 


cept the name, it is not worth while to 


provoke a war in which Greece’s only 
chance to escape being crumpled up 
like paper by the Turkish army would 
be in the protection of the Christian 
Powers. 
ss 

Ex-Police Commissioner Bingham 
says in Hampton’s Magazine that he be- 
lieves $100,000,000 in graft is paid every 
year in New York, and a part of it was 
offered to him, $10,000 a month to allow 
a gambling housé to run very quietly, 
and $5,000 cash and $500 a month simply 
to be seen shaking hands with a proprie- 
tor of an upper Broadway café. With 
such evidence from an honest commis- 
sioner we may know what to suspect 


when the lid is off. 
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The Metropolitan and the White 
Plague 


Tue Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, of which John R. Hegeman is 
president, recently came to the conclu- 
sion that if it could prolong the lives of 
its policy-holders by curative interven- 
tion it would not only be going a good 
deed in a naughty world but it would 
likewise be legitimately exercising its 
powers. The company planned to erect 
a tuberculosis sanitarium on a land tract 
in the Adirondacks wherein its policy- 
holders and employees who became con- 
sumptives might have treatment without 
expense except the payment of annual 
premiums on policies held by them. The 
idea was certainly humanitarian, but In- 
surance Superintendent Hotchkiss has 
denied the company his required permis- 
sion to acquire the needed real estate for 
the purpose, and in a somewhat lengthy 
memorandum he reviews the reasons put 
forth by the company in behalf of its 
right to invest its funds in such admin- 
istrative real estate and summarizes the 
legislation of the State on insurance com- 
pany investments since 1849. Mr. 
Hotchkiss contends that the law does not 
permit the kind of investment contem- 
plated by the Metropolitan Life. He 
says in part as follows: 

“A corporation cannot exercise implied pow- 
ers which the statute, on which its charter 
rests, definitely withheld. The moment of its 
incorporation this company was ~-ohibited by 
law from acquiring real estate except such as 
was requisite for its immediate accommodation 
in the transaction of its business. Save for 
what seem immaterial changes in the use or 
omission of adjectives, this prohibition has 
continued in force from that time. The pur- 
chase of lands for the purpose of erecting and 
maintaining thereon a tuberculosis hospital, 
even granting that in present-day conditions 
the functions of an insurance company have 
been so widened that maintenance by it of such 
a hospital is within its implied powers, is thus, 
to use the words of Justice Beekman, “other- 
wise prohibited.” And this, too, irrespective 
of whether the hospital is for the sole benefit 
of employees or for the benefit of employers 
and policy-holders alike. Counsel for the ap- 
plicant urges that, in view of the commendable 
purpose of his company, the question should be 
looked at broadly and the law liberally con- 
Strued. But if this company can erect a hos- 


-new idea beyond bounds. 


pital for consumptives, where, pray, is the end? 
Another company may with equal propriety ask 
authority to erect a general hospital. Still an- 
other may confidently seek approval for the 
erection of a laboratory for the scientific in- 
vestigation of disease. It is answered that the 
Department can be relied on to limit such ex- 
penditures, and prevent the extension of this 
The Department 
prefers, however, to act well within rather 
than possibly without the law. Hence, while 
appreciating the practical philanthropy behind 
the present application, the possibilities which 
lurk therein of the assumption by insurance 
companies of many functions not strictly inci- 
dent to their business suggest that the State 
may well move slowly in determining whether 
its creatures, particularly those possessed of 
such enormous financial power, should be per- 
mitted thus to step outside their legitimate 
field. Still further, while courts in extreme 
cases of apparent injustice may sometimes prop- 
erly strain after jurisdiction or stretch the 
written law, administrative officers should take 
the law as they find it and leave law making to 
the law-making power. The enlightened public 
opinion of the present day, particularly in a 
State whose Legislature meets annually, may 
be relied on quickly to find expression in new 
laws or approved amendments to old laws. 
Hence, if this interpretation of Section 20 (2) 
is not in accord with that public opinion, the 
Legislature of 1910 will doubtless grant the 
dower which the Legislature of 1849 withheld.” 
& 


Tue Provident Savings Life Assur- 
ance Society, of which E. E. Rittenhouse, 
sometime Superintendent of Insurance 
for the State of Colorado, is president, 
has so far progressed that the company 
has now resumed the writing of new 
business. A published statement by the 
president says: 

“The policy of the management will be to 
advance the interests of the society along con- 
servative and economical lines. It will gradu- 
ally enlarge its field of operation until it takes 
in practically all of the States in the Union. 
There will be no wild dash for business and 
no extravagance. The army of the uninsured 
in this country is sufficiently large to afford 
an ample field for all companies and the Provi- 
dent will soon get its full share of the busi- 
ness.” 

wt 


Tue Travelers, of Hartford, has given 
notice that it will not insure against ac- 
cident those who insist upon riding in 
aeroplanes and flying machines. The 
growth and development of aviation has 
brought forth a new hazard and the 
Travelers will as yet have none of it. 
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Good Crop News 


Last week’s crop report was distinctly 
favorable, as a whole, altho previous es- 
timates of the yield of corn were slightly 
reduced. For winter wheat the Govern- 
ment gave its own estimate-in bushels, 
and this was unexpectedly large. The 
grain trade had been looking for about 
400,000,000 bushels, but the Government 
reported 33,000,000 more. This makes 
the entire crop something in excess of 
700,000,000, a total which has been sur- 
passed in only two years, 1901 and 1906. 
We shall have 40,000,000 bushels more 
than were harvested last year. The corn 
crop will be, in round numbers, 3,000,- 
000,000 bushels, which breaks the record. 
Another record crop will be that of oats, 
exceeding last year’s by more than 200,- 
000,000 bushels. The totals are shown 


below : 
Indicated Harvested 
crop. last year. 
Corn ........... 2,954.000,000 2,668,65 1,000 
Winter wheat ... 432,920,000 437,908,000 
Spring wheat ... 270,348,000 226,694,000 
Total wheat .... 703,268,000 664,602,000 
SE 6 ened cetaidecs 1,027,000,000 807,156,000 
DU fa da naan es 31,540,000 31,851,000 
Barley 181,658,000 166,756,000 


The total yield of these cereals exceeds 
last year’s by 558,000,000 bushels or by 
nearly 13 per cent. North of the Canada 
line the harvest is now in progress, and 
there will be 130,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in the three Northwestern prov- 
inces. Wheat crops in Europe are re- 
ported to be about an average. Wheat 
reserves are low all over the world, 
lower, in fact, than they have been for 
many years. Our exports were reduced 
last year ; in the coming year they will be 
increased, but not largely, for there will 
be an increase of the quantity consumed 
at home. Our farmers are favored, and 


their prosperity is the foundation of the 
prosperity of all. Abundance will prob- 
ably prevent an advance of the prices of 
cereals, but the condition of the world’s 
supply will not permit any considerable 
reduction. 
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Trade and Speculation 


ADDITIONAL indications of the upward 
movement were seen last week in the 
steel industry and in purchases of railway 


equipment. For the first time in nearly 
two years all the departments of the 
Maryland Steel Company were running 
on full time. The Baltimore & Ohio 
road closed/contracts for 3,600 cars and 
30,000 tons of rails, and is planning to 
buy 2,000 more cars and 60 locomotives. 
These purchases call for more than $10,- 
000,000: The Pennsylvania road ordered 
2,600 cars. An order for 57 locomotives 
was placed by the Hill roads at the Bald- 
win Works, where it is said that 20,000 
men will soon be employed night and 
day. Reports concerning general trade 
were encouraging. In the stock market 
there were large transactions, notably in 
Union Pacific (which showed an advance 
of 14 points) and in Steel. The number 
of shares sold, 6,841,000, exceeded the 
preceding week’s total by about 40 per 
cent. Dealings in Steel and Union Pa- 
cific securities amounted to more than 
1,100,000 shares. 


st 


....About 11,000 men are now em- 
ployed upon railway extensions in Ore- 
gon and Washington. 


....Imports of wool in the last fiscal 
year were 266,500,000 pounds (about 
one-third of the quantity consumed in the 
United States) valued at $45,000,000. 


...»Lhe American Bank of Nicar- 
agua, chartered in this country, has se- 
cured a fifty year concession for the es- 
tablishment of banks in Managua and 
other cities of Nicaragua. 


....Negotiations have been closed for 
the construction of a new union pas- 
senger station in Kansas City. The cost 
of it, with that of the allied system of 
freight terminals, will be $30,000,000. 
The new station building, upon which 
$3,000,000 will be expended, will be at 
Twenty-third street and Baltimore ave- 
nue, facing one of the city’s finest parks. 












